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THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


ITS PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


CRADLED in the storms of the last few years of the eighteenth 
entury, and rocked by the hurricane that swe pt the country 
at the election of Thomas Jefferson; nursed upon the principles 
of our beloved Constitution, and swearing eternal hostility to 
every form of tyranny over the mind of man; rising in its 
might and majesty over place and power, hay wing nothi 1g to 
give it vitality but the glorious principles it prof essed: know- 
ing no enemies but those of the country and the Constitution ; 
acknowledging friendship with no faction, and scorning all 
sectional jealousies and distinctions, the Democratic panty has, 
for more than fifty years, Sw ayed the destinies of the nati ion, 
borne her flag in terror and triump yh over land and sea, sé cured 
honor abros ad, fostered prosperity at home, spre ad our country’s 
area from ocean to ocean: and although sometimes driven from 
the helm by faction, with the most untiring vigilance it has 
stood by its principles, and when the usurpers were ready to 
despair, again came forward to the rescue. 

In every political difficulty, in every sectional strife, in every 
war with a foreign power, either within or without the bounds 
of our territory, the Democratic party has been the party to 
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which the people have looked for guidance. Its faith, its 
doctrines, its measures, have been those of patriotism, o! 
constitutionality, and of § safety. Thus, when the war of 1812— 
virtually the second war of Indepe ndence—was fought, the 
men who staked their lives, and fortunes, and sacred honor on 
its justice and success, were the Democrats of ee days—not 
the men of the Hartford Convention, but those of Perry and 
Lake Erie, and of Jackson at New-Orleans. No I Ff was 
heard cursing James Madison, and praying for the a of the 
Ame rican army ; no Democrat was characterizing the war as 

‘‘unnecessary’ “and “God-abhorred ;” no Democrat was heard 
to hurra when news was received that an English detachment 
had achieved a victory. All this was left to Federalist and 
British Abolitionists, who subsequently became Whigs and 
Anti-Masons, and are now to be found, with all their old pre- 
dilections, in the lodges of the Know-Nothings. 

But do these men—even these, now dare to repeat that 
Jackson was a “coward” for protecting his fellow-citizens, th 
American army, behind cotton-bags? Do they now dare to 
repeat the assertion, that he was a ‘‘ murderer” for fighting the 
battle of the 8th of January, and thus preserving the “ booty 
and beauty” of New-Orleans from pillage and ravishment? 
Do they now denounce the principle and conduct of the war, 
and refuse to share in its glorious results? No—they now not 
only confess that the Democratic party was ri; ght 1 in all these 

yarticulars and that the war was just, but they also attempt to 
ride their own participation in the opposition, as well as all 
ee with the party against whom these charges have 
been made and proven. It is a tacit, virtual condemnation of 
themselves, and a sounding vindication of the Democratic 
party. 

What jeremiades were sung over the United States Bank; 
how hopelessly the country was ruined, the currency ee 
business pros —_ d, and the governme nt bankr upt ;—and all 
the course of the Democratic party! Not many years have 
passed, yet the erection and organization of suc ‘+h a bank has 
long since been an obsolete idea. 

When, during the administration of James K. Polk, it became 
necessary to fight the Mexican war, the Democratic party was 
found heart and hand engaged on the side of their country; 
while the old Federal—now modern Whig-Native-Abolit tion 
party, true to their ancient instincts and prejudices, denounced 
it and every one concerned in it, in the most bitter manner. 
Language was too weak to express the state of their feelings on 
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the subject. _ sentiments of Thomas Corwin, the leader, in 
whose wake yelped all the pack, need not be repeated here; 
they will ne ver Mie forgott en; they will make Corwin all but 
as infamously immort: l as Benedict Arnold. 

Can any one of those, who at that time felt so self-confident, 
and spoke so dogmatically, now call the territory justly ac- 
quir | in thi it war, as inde munity for the past and security for 
the future, ‘a barren waste”? Has any one of the hundred 

objections to the soil, the location, the fertility, been realized? 
No. “But again has the party, proudly and justly called 
Democratic, vindicated, in the results, its measures and its 
action. Millions of acres, and hundreds of millions of gold are 
the contributions of the ] Jemocracy to the extent and prosperity 
of our we ll. beloved country ! 

W hen the stormy session of 1850 called all good men to rally 
round the Cons stitution, Where stood the Democratic party 2 
Firmly where it had ever stood; holding fast to the principles 
_" which that noble instrument was founded : and Clay and 
Webster left the old Federal, or modern, motley, multi- 
ates party, and came over to the Democrats. For that 
act they were denounced throughout the length and breadth of 
the land as traitors. Traitors to what? Traitors to the men 
who were fast becoming traitors to th e Constituti ion. “The 
bad man’s censure is the good man’s praise.” No higher com- 
pliment could have been paid to the position of the Democratic 
party. Men who had before uniformly opposed the Democratic 
party, but who loved thei ir country and sought to uphold its 
constitutional provisions, came over and clasped | hands with 
them in the ap seentitie arduous, but glorious struggle. The 
Democratic party made no sacrific es, no compromise of its 
principles; there was nothing in the course it had pursued 
inconsistent with the character of our liberties s; and the Whig 
party subsequently, in a convention, national in its ma .enitude, 
adop ted its measures as a part of its creed, and d clared those 
principles to be correct. Another most important concession 
to our principles and policy. 

All the pet measures of the various parties opposing the 
Democratic for the last fifty years have gone by default. Oc- 
casionally the ghost of some one of hace stalks abroad, like 
the shadow of that same “old coon” by moon-light, but the 
distant crowing of the cock, or the rising of the a 
frights it back to the shades. Among them we nay enumer- 
ate the United States Bank, the Bankrupt Law, the Tariff, the 
distribution of the public lands among the States, a system of 
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internal improvement by the general government, and even 
minor subjects of legislation have long been determined | ry the 
people in favor of the views of the Democracy. Thus we see 
that the Bank has been abolished, the Bankrupt Laws repealed, 
a Revenue Tariff established, the proceeds of the public lands 
go into the national Treasury, and the idea of a general system 
of internal improvements by the general government utterly 
exp loded. The independent Treasury—the much-abused, and 
then little understood, Sub-treasury, is now, and has been for 
years, in successful operation, and no sane man thinks of its 
repeal. 

But seen this particular branch we need not dwell. Each 
me of the facts we have mentioned is but the text on which 
much might be written, illustrating the wide difference between 
the doctrines and measures of the Democratic party and those 
various parties heretofore acting in opposition. Such, how- 

ever is a brief sketch of the past history of the Democratic 
party. We shall now turn our attention for a short time to a 
consideration of the position it occupies at present. 

Every party which has heretofore risen up in pypes sition to 
the Democratic, has fallen before the force of public opinion. 
No matter under what name or guise—no matter how specious 
its pretenses or how magnificent its schemes; when tested by 
the magic of the Constitution it has crumbled into dust. No 
pa arty, | save the Democratic, has uniformly opposed despotism 
and oppression, in whatever form; and no other party has ever 
unwaveringly scorned to unite itself with factions and “ isms.” 
All others have either been disbanded, given up the combat, 
or, having affiliated, been swallowed up and destroyed by the 
combined foes of popular sovereignty. 

Faithfully has our party, fulfilled the promises o f its begin- 
ning. Broad and national in its practices as well as in its pro- 
fessions, in its ranks the weak are strong and the helpless able 
to assist. It proscribes no man for his opinions, civil or 
religious; it welcomes to its ranks the oppressed, and raises 
them to the standard of manhood and nen If every 
other party has fallen before the concerted attack, or been sub- 
sidize d by the specious promises of spoils and aaa r, made by 
intolerance and bigotry, the Democratic party, though some- 
times overborne by numbers, has ever promptly renewed the 
conflict, determined to secure victory only on its own terms, 
ever disdaining the volunteer alliance of degrading factions, 
and only relying for success upon its own dignity, purity, and 
patriotism. 
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Within its ranks are the heroes of many hard-fought fields— 
men who never desert their posts nor their principles. Yet 
never has there been a period when it behooved them more to 
stand firmly to their professions. Defection stalks boldly 
through the _— and men’s hearts are failing them fo1 
fear. While the W hig party has gone over, body and soul, 
into the lodges of the Know- Nothings, swearing hostility t 
the principles of the Constitution, leaguing itself to oppression, 
and joining hands with Abolitionism, Fanaticism, and Dis- 
union, the Democratic party, with a front unawed by ma- 
jorities and undismayed by desertions, flings defiance in the 
teeth of the unprinciple d combin: ation, and } Janting its foot on 
the Constitution, eagerly looks for ward toa tere Se victory 
in the coming struggle. 

Again, in former years, and on other trying occasions, no‘ 
one tenet of its creed has been yielded, not a promise has been 
made to secure mercenary recruits; but on all sides we see the 
rood and true men of the country crowding to its ranks, pro- 
fessing their faith in the honesty, purity, and int egrity of its 
prince ‘iple ‘s, and asking to fight, as volunteers, under its battle- 
stained but time-honored and victorious standard. There 
something sublime in the position which our party so nol 
maintains; it gives a glow to the breast which no man can 
know save him who has long and ardently followed the 
fortun es, exulted in the successes, and lamented the defeats of 
the Democracy. 

The present struggle against Know-Nothingism is the most 
arduous it has ever been called upon to meet. It is enough to 
engage an enemy in the dark, but when, in addition, that 
enemy professes to be exclusive ly American in its views and 
feelings—assuming that in its keeping are all the patriotism 
and the proper nationality, and that all who op pose it neces- 
sarily favor something foreign or anti-American—against such 
combinations and such professions and assertions, false and 
wicked and unfounded as they are, the contest becomes doubly 
trying. But the lion’s skin js already falling and the ears of 
the ass begin to protrude. As long as silence and darkness 

prevaile d, so long success seemed mero tively certain. 
When, instead of professions merely, the public began to a 
some Laoteles of their principles, ‘the people’s n atural love « 
justice revo Ited at the gross outrage sought to be palmed off 
upon the American peop ple. 

The attempt to characterize the Know-Nothing party, is 
utterly hopeless. Nothing so dangerous and so outrageous 
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has been attempted within a century in any part of the world. 
It has sprung up like a mushroom in a night, without cause or 
reason, and is founded on the prejudices rather than the reason 
of the people. Wherever it has spread its baleful influence, 
violence and riot and bloodshed have been the result. Elec- 
tion grounds have become the scenes of lawlessness hitherto 
unknown to us; mobs of armed men, instead of the unbiased 
votes of the citizens, have been used as the means of deciding 
elections. Some of the best and most patriotic of our citizens 
are denounced by the folly and bi; pect y of the Know-Nothing 
mob, and every man is proscrib ed who will not assist in pro- 
scribing those who are obnoxious to this secret order. 

Before the advent of this bigoted organization, election riots 
were comparatively unknown. It is fair to assume that to it, 
and the course pursued by its members, are chargeable all thi 
lawless violence and confusion; that to it are to be attributed 
all the blood shed and lives lost. The organization itself, wi 
say, is the primary cause of this foul disgrace: and will th 
American peo] law-abiding race—stand calmly by, and 
see the outrages of the last few months repeated ad lilitum 
We say that the order is founded on popular prejudice, and no 
circumstances or combination of circumstances can excuse 01 
palliate its unconstitutional action. Forgetting, for the mo- 
ment, the advice of Washington, and Jefferson, and Jackson, 
the American people have suffered a party to rise up and flour- 


] 


ish in their midst, whose policy is civil prose ripti on for opin- 
ion’s sake—a doctrine directly at variance with botl h state and 
national constitutional rights, privileges, and provis 
T'o this party, so anti- -repub ican in all its teac 
actions; which proscribes, for the sake of religion, some of our 
very best citizens; which declares no man fit to become an 
American citizen unless born on American soil ; aan. beni 
the precepts of Washington, and withholds rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution—to this party, composed of all the fag- 
ends and factions which, like parasites, have for years hung on 
the skirts of the two great parties which have divided the 
country, the Whig party, the only one ap prosening to the 
Democratic in strength and numbers, has lately succumbed ; 
and against this most unprecedented sa Whicai on for the esta 
lishment of anti-republican views, feelings, and legislation—for 
the dismemberment of the Union, and the destruction of the 
Constitution—in this motley gathering all these parties are 
found — no party but the Democratic has dared to raise it: 
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voice, and it alone is found in hostile array, ready to do battle 
for truth, and justice, and the natural rights of man. 

Such is, at this moment, the proud position of the Demo- 
cracy before the Union and the world. It is found now, where 
it stood unde ‘r the leadership of Thomas Jefferson in 1800, 
battling for the same rights, opposed to the same heresies, and 
devoted to the same undyi ing, imperishable fundamental doc- 
trines. Viewing the past ‘and the present, have we not an un- 
doubted right to be proud of our position before the country ? 


1: 


Jud ring from the past t and the present, what is likely to ‘be 
the future of this beg party? Have they not erred, who 
have written that the Democratic, as well as the Whig party 
was virtually disl an Has not the wish been father to the 
thought? Can the party ever die so long as it carries out 

thfully the principles it professes? Vitality, aye, immortal- 
To 1s inhe rent, and so long as it avoids the foul contact of de- 
; sing factions an I dishone St bargains, though it may occasion- 
ally be defeated, it can never be destroyed. 


“Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amidst her worshippers.” 


Having carried the country successfully through so many 
rises, may not the same party be confidently relied upon ? 
We have an ever-abiding faith in ™ integrity and intelligence 
of the American people, and we believe that although they 
nay be, for a time, led astray, when once they see their error, 
they are ever prompt to rectify mistakes, They are impulsive, 
ct sometimes hastily and without due consideration ; but, gen- 
erous to a fault, they could never, as a body, do political injust- 

» to any one. 

‘ea soning from these premises, we have been, from the first, 
convinced that the Democratic, or liberal party, could never 
adopt the doctrines of the Know-Nothings; and that although 


that o eo might flourish for a season, yet that it must 
fall before a more just and enlightened policy. Measures may, 
tt clita do change, but principles are eternal. They can not 


be changed or modified they must be abandoned utterly. 
D ctrines and measures may be wrong and may be modified, 
but the prine iple is the fot ind: ition upon which the superstruc- 
ture must be reared. 

The triumphs of the Democracy are not yet ended; and, in 
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our opinion, the greatest will be the success of our principles 
in the next decisive contest to which we shall be called. Our 
future will be as brilliant, as our past has been successful, and 
our present honorable. We havea great work before us ; and, 
0 time, America expects every man to do his duty. The 

ountry has seen enough of Know-Nothing violence, misrule, 
ai intolerance; and we are convinced, that, on the very first 
opportunity, they will give abundant evidence of a return to 
that calm and constitutional state of mind and feeling, which 
will insure that tranquillity and harmony so necessary to our 
safety and well-being. We argue thus from two causes: first, 
from the innate and i insep arable antagonism of the Know-No 
thing creed to republican institutions : and, secondly, from the 
many = ious evidences of a return to sober reason and firs 
principles, upon this and many kindred subjects. We appea 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober; and we have no fear of the 
result. A short time for reflection, anda slight examination of 
the matter in controversy, must conclude in a judgment in 
favor of the Democracy and its doctrines. 

Although some, from whom we had expected better things 
have been led off in this unhallowed crusade, and others have 
lent to infatuation and intolerance the influence of names once 
potent for good, we do not know that we have much to regret 
It has afforded a chance to estimate the actual vi ulue of the de- 
serters. It has tested the gold and discovered the alloy. It 
has purged the party of a class of politicians who professed 
Democracy for the sake of office, and who, whenever the ma- 
jority seemed in ae: hands of another party, straightway that 
party became the object of their love and the shrine of thei 
devotions. For the rank and file, who have been deceived and 
betrayed, there is still hope, and we welcome them back; but 
for him, who has been even a subordinate leade Tr, we have n 
pleasing anticipations—his baseness is without excuse—for his 
treason there is no pardon. 

The party may at all times well dispense with such men 
Having sown the wind, let them reap the whirlwind. Should 
they desire to return like the we giar? son, after feeding on thi 
husks and garbage of disordered politics, though all that is in 
the house should of right belong to the elder brother who 
remained faithful to his father—let them be received! For 
the lesson and the example may be beneficial. The n: wusea 
and disgust they have experienced may possibly have purified 
their views, and eliminated the virus of their political constitu 
tion. Be this as it ma uy, the combined forces of frenzied fac 
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tions and factious fanatics will, in their next encounter, meet a 
determined and resolute resistance—resistance from a party 
whose principles can never die—eternal and omnipresent-— 
always battling against privilege and tyranny, whether in a des- 
potism, an autocracy, a monarchy, or a republic —true to 
the people and the cause of the people—sustaining and sup- 


porting them in their rights, and never deserting them, until 
hey become false to themselves. 


1 PARABLE FOR A PEOPLE 


BY C. G. ROSENBERG. 


In the dust sate a weeping Queen ; 
Dishevelled was her hair, 
Shattered her golden crown; 
Rent was her robe of green, 
Her glowing bosom bare, 
Her jewelled breast-tire trodden down 
Into the cold, bleak earth on which she sate— 
Still beautiful, although so desolate. 


Il, 


A broken harp lay near her on the earth, 
From which the wind struck ever and anon 
A wailing tone— 
The thin ghost of the ancient joy and mirth 
Of its abundant song; 
And as the wind bore the sad notes alon: 
Upon its wing, 
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rhey seemed across that desolate woman’s eye, 
Lil 


ike some still darker cloud upon a winter-sky, 


A deeper gloom to fling. 


I thought the young, the 





Came to her, proffering their strengtl 


ith and might ; 


And the lone woman hoped again, and stood 

Up from her grief, and in the sudden light, 
Flashed from the glancing glaive 

Her cloud 


VtT 


oe to the beautiful and brave! 


On the gallows-tree they swung; 





Earth with their crimson blood was red— 
heir funeral-wail the raven sung— 

The brave and young were dead. 

She cast her down again, 


And she moaned in hx 


‘ } 


ind wrung her hands in her despair, 
And beat het bre t, al 1 tore h I hair 
And a great sound 


Came from the ground 


» yt 


| the wave and the heaven, and murmured r 
And thus it said: 


“War is-meant for foreign fo 





Not for those in language kin ; 


Struggles breed but deeper woe, 
[hat in unnatural strife begin.” 
But there came a rushing blast 
While that solemn murmur rose; 
O’er the broken harp it past, 
Shrieking on its angry way, 
As a sudden tempest goes. 
Not a word or syllable 
By that uncrowned one was heard 
Th re she lay, 
In her anguish, where she fell, 
Motionless as modelled clay ; 
But that her bosom stirred, 
She might have seemed as dead as th 


For whom, but now, 
» tore her raven hair and beat her breast of sno 


ided brow once more grew glad and brig! 
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IV. 


‘hen throngs of starving paupers sought her sid« 
Creatures of rag and bone, 
With long and matted hair, 
Victims of waste and dearth— 
l lifted up once more her stricken pride ; 
1 with rough jest and moan, 
Discordant wail and mirth, 
le her lie no longer sobbing there. 


Then, a dread fell all around 


+ vl ° ] ] a : "Ts ? ’ 
he spot where stood that weeping Queen 
T } 7 : 1 
Red was the trodden ground, 
ag many a crop <« f red 
Flecked her rent robes of green, 





And thus it said: 
“ Whoso spill th blood of man, 
ry man shall his own blood be shed. 
And while it spake the ban, 
lo work the avenger went 


Armed with the rope and sword 


L 
’ 





by shrieks were rent— 


my . 11 


Their blood-debt to the blade 


} 


Hundreds and hundreds paid, 


1d those who shunned it, perished by th 


Ve 


1] 43fnl @3 Ienoldg 
wna DeaUlliul exceeaingily, 


e 


In spite of her despair, 


Dut ever weeping wearily, 
Still sat she there, 
With wail and « ry, 
And cl Ss l her ear, an ] hid her cy! 
he long tresses of her silken hair; 
While the harp went on wailing still 
A sad and broken song, 
some lone stream, hidden by forest-trees, 


hat never sees the sun. 
Heavy, Lord, is thy great will! 


What the crime and what the wrong 
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Hath that weeping woman done? 

And the deep voice answered : ‘‘ Nor 

Fire is used to temper steel— 

Gold in flame is purified— 

Love may chasten to anneal— 

Human strength in woe is tried ; 

Better fitted for the task 

That my after-will may ask.” 
And I heard, and bent mine head, 

Listening there, in doubt and dread 


Vi. 
I saw a man come by; 
Broad and vigorous his frame— 
Shrewd, yet kindly, was his eye 
Sublime and bold the open brow 
Laughing lip and heavy tread— 
Shape of king and freeman wed— 
Strength that years alone might tame 
H{and to put the sickle in, as well as soul to s 
And I heard a sudden shout 
From each torn and rusted shred 
Of wire upon the harp break out; 
And the Queen lifted up her head. 
He took her by the hand— 
He whispered words of cheer— 
He reiirranged her robe— 
He girt her bosom with the jewelled band— 
And veiled with tender touch each snowy glo! 
Which heaved with hope again ; 
And she laughed through the tear, 
As she began to strain 
Upon her mystic lyre, 
Anew, each torn but still melodious wire 


VIL 
sy her side he sate him down, 

He laid upon her lap the broken crown, 
And near her hand a scabbarded sword he pla 
Yet, ere his task was done, 

His form by age was bent, 

And many years had run 
Their wheels in heavy furrows o’er his brow 
Upon his way he went. 
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And a great cry brake forth 
West and East, and South and North, 
A terrible shout of grief— 
\ nation weeping for its chief: 
The man was gone. 
\gain, that beautiful Queen was sitting there alone. 


Vill, 


She struck not her breast as she struck before, 
But she took up a book, and a name she wrote 
On its golden page, and a joyous note 
Of triumph burst from the glad harp once more ; 
And she wove laurels green, 
1 stood up and mourned the dead, like a mighty Queen. 


Ix, 


Then shout and cry arose— 
A wrangling for the spoil—* 
The strife and hate of those 
Whose selfish spirits wage 
The quarrel for the heritage, 
rgotting it belongs to the sweat and to the t 


v 


For the first time she spake ; 
ful yet beautiful it rang— 
[he musical and silvery song 
Which from the rosy arches brak 
Of that imperial mouth. 
Glad and quick the answer swung 
[ts mighty peal of joy along 
"he heaven, as if a single tongue 
\nswered from East and West and North and Sout! 


“shout and cry” which are said to have arisen over “a wrangling for t1 
1,” must have been from the O’Connellite party, as it is unfortunately known that 
ll received a yearly tribute for his services—such as they were—was paid like 
mere lawyer—as he was. ‘Spoil’ is a most appropriate term. It is equally well 
nown that one of the fundamental principles of the Young Ireland Party was not to take 
place,” and that their first disagreement with O’Connell was on account of his putting 
. “‘ placeman” (Mr. Shiel) into Parliament, and his avowed conviction that a patriot 
ild not be demoralized by receiving office under government—that government, be 

collected, which he daily abused as no other could.—Ep. 
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And like one man they came— 
The Strong, the Beautiful, the Young, the O 
The Pauper and the Mourner, 
The Eloquent and Bold— 
The Warrior brought his Sword, 
The Rich Man brought his Gold, 
The Poet brought his Wealthy W ord, 
And the Starving brought his Misery. | 
And like a Queen they found her, 
And she looked on all with a kindly e) 


But, she gazed on the last, and her cheek grew fl 
And her eye grew gentler still ; 
And the envious hushed, 
And the wrangler blushed ( 
And the guilty shook, 
As she placed the crown of gold on |} 
And pointed to the name she had written in th 
The name of the dead 


1 


And spake to them all her wil 


x! 
The wind and the cloud swept the shap 


[ called and I cried, but they would not stay ; 
But as they went, like a rushing of flan 
From a furnace-mouth, the deep sound cam 
And it said: “‘I] work by the ways I cho 
I harden in fires, or I soften in dews; 

The Mar y shall be, when I will it, the 0 


A People shall end what a Man has begun 
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ENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ZODIACAL SYMBOLISM 


Tne article in your Aucu: t Number must serve : my preface 


< L 
foe aay ] 2 eae ] 
| snall now adopt a more ra pi 1 mode of enunciation, and instead 
re oa , soe } ] on & en @ . V2 aes 
s the history of my ideas, I shal 1 content myself with 


f giving 
explaining their leading results as ultima 
Any thing like formal demonstration you will readily perceive 
to be “Sacre out of the question, with so vast a — t and such 
bed to myself, and for- 


4 


an would, at 


4 
l 


ee ional ao 
LELY systematized. 


Y 


brief limits as I have necessarily prescril 
tunately such a demonstration. is less necessary t 
: ae since the simple sequence f the facts and 
laws which I shall present, together with the explanation: 
neces rT to make the m intelligi e, will, in t mselves, con 
tain an argument of an important and evident character. 
Were it not so, I could not think of venturing before the pub- 
lic with so many novelties in so small a compass, and in a 
form which, otherwise, offers t 

ceed then at once to lay before you a brief summary of the 
leading results thus far arrived at. Some of them will require 
conside: rable explanation, others must necessarily be passed 
over ve ry rapidly. I shall extract rather largely from the 
early ¢ chapte rs of my work, as I can not well express myself 


Ns y 


with greater con ciseness without running the risk of bei: 


) 
hem so little prot ctlon. J pro- 


oceas sionally unintelligible 

It is now, I consider, fully demonstrable that all the mythologies and 
superstitions of the different nations of the earth, as far as they have yet 
been examined, are all parts of one common system, successive develop- 
range of ideas, and this to ar 


ments or reduplications of one particular 
than has hith- 


immensely greater extent, and in a much more precise degree 
erto been suspected. In other words, I hold that universal Mythology is 
‘isible system, just as much as universal Geology is one system, the 


ne indiv 
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principal stages of development, and the laws of formation being as marked 
and obvious in the one case as in the other. 

All these mythologies and superstitions, together with the far greater pro- 
portion of what has hitherto been received as general history, are directly 
or indirectly founded upon zodiacal legends, these legends being themselves 
suggested by the arrangements of the year, the phenomena of the seasons, 
and the symbols or hieroglyphic marks by which the divisions of the zo- 
diac have been indicated at various eras of human existence. 

The development of zodiacal legends has been so gradual and systematic, 
and their diffusion so intimately connected with the great movements of hu- 
manity, that it is quite possible to trace, in essentials at least, their suc 
cessive evolution and complication, and the leading facts of their diffusion, 
and, by so doing, to re-construct, in the manner of Geology, the great out- 
lines of the lost history of man. It is obvious, however, that Mythology 
furnishes but one range of the elements necessary for this history. The 
others must be supplied by Ethnological, Linguistic, and Monumental 
research. 

Thus far, this history is found to be divided into three great eras of vast, 
but as yet of unknown duration. These I term the Primitive, the Secoud- 
ary, and the. Tertiary, and each is so clearly contradistinguished by pecu- 
liarities of a most precise, important, and obvious character, that there can 
seldom be any difficulty in determining to which of them any given legend 
or symbolism belongs—never, if it be moderately well preserved in its essen- 
tial features. 

The fables of the primitive era are few, simple, and grand; those of t} 
secondary, numerous, often wonderfully ingenious and diversified, and occa- 


sionally very elaborate, though, nevertheless, always simple in essential 
structure. In Tertiary Mythology there is comparatively little originality, 
though there is abundance of change. The old materials are for the most 
part employed, but they are usually taken in reversed order, often applied 
to uncongenial uses; and always more or less modified in character or posi- 
tion. From these, and other circumstances, a great amount of confusion 
has been generated in this era; but as this confusion is by no means arbi- 
trary, but depends essentially on a progressive and systematic development 
of ideas, it is confined within determinate limits, has its principles and its 
laws, and consequently permits us to resolve the most complicated fables 
into their several elements, and to refer these elements to their-respective 
eras and systems of formation. At the present moment, however, the gen- 
eral history of the first two eras is made out with much more certainty 
and precision than that of this latter period; but even in Tertiary Mytho- 
logy, I see no difficulties which may not be expected to yield, in time, to 


persevering research. 
Each of the three great eras presents abundant materials for a subordi 
nate stratification of epochs, by the successive appearance of particular 
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symbolisms and legends; and in Tertiary Mythology an additional element of 
classification is afforded by the gradual increase in the number of the zodia- 
cal divisions; for during the Primitive and Secondary eras, and the early 
portion of the Tertiary, the Zodiac contained no more than four solar or 
great divisions corresponding to the four seasons of the year. . . . As 
for lunar divisions, mythology takes no cognizance whatever of them until 
very late times. 

The history of zodiacal symbolism commences in the arrangements of a 
year of four divisions, ad upted to the climate of a north ter perate latitude, 
these divisions being equivalent to the spring, summer, autumn, and winter 
of modern times. 

The most ancient symbolism of which any vestiges have hitherto been dis 
covered, is that which associates the four great elements of nature—air, 
fire, earth, and water with the four principal divisions of the year; air 
being the type of spring, fire of summer, earth of autumn, and water of 
winter. This symbolism is not merely the oldest which has thus far been 
discovered, but there is every reason for regarding it as the oldest, absolutely 
speaking. It is presented to us in the very oldest legends, it is more or less 
plainly implied in all other symbolisms, and when once recognized, it ena- 
bles us to explain all others mediately or immediately. In a word, it every- 
where meets us asthe grand prototype of all the varied creations which 
have successively appeared in the different eras of zodiacal history, nor 
does any other symbolism equal it in suitability, or surpass it in dig- 
nity. a a 
The fundamental import of this symbolism, and the motives for choosing 
it may easily be made apparent. Summer is the time of greatest heat, and 
the source of heat is jire ; fire, therefore, is a fit type of the season. Autumn 

the period of fruitfulness ; its dominant idea is food, and the earth is 
the visible and immediate source of food; earth, consequently, is an appro- 
priate type of autumn. In spring nature bursts forth into new life and 
vigor, awaking from the torpor or death of winter; /i/e, consequently, is 
the leading idea of the season. But none of the known agencies of nature 

e so directly and obviously connected with the support of vitality as the 


are 
ra | 


vir. With the first breath the infant draws, conscious life begins, and with 


man’s last breath existence terminates; therefore air is a suitable represent- 
ative of the season in which the idea of life is most dominant. Winter is in 
all respects, the opposite of summer, consequently, cold is its ruling idea; 
but cold is a term of negation, and all representation of what the exigencies 
of language require us to call its phenomena, are unsuitable to the pur- 
poses of pictorial writing; its choice would, besides, be inharmonious in a 
series of which the other elements are positive entities. Cold, therefore, 
was not chosen as the direct type of winter, but the element of water was 
selected as its nearest and best substitute; for as summer is the season of 
greatest dryness, as well as of greatest heat, and winter that of greatest 
14 
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moisture as well as of greatest cold, water is an appropriate representative 
of winter, and the most perfect that could be chosen relatively to the three 
previous types. Besides, it is by this element that the phenomena of cold 
are most prominently indicated, since frost, ice, and snow are but different 
conditions of water. Thus the four great natural divisions of the year are 
appropriately symbolized by those four great bodies which to early science 
must have appeared to comprise, or represent, all the physical existences of 
the universe. 

To these four types all, or nearly all, subsequent zodiacal symbols have 
reference, either directly or indirectly, nearly or remotely, while there is 
neither evidence nor probability of any other having preceded them. 


It is from this arrangement of 2 year of four seasons, repre- 
sented by four hieroglyphic pictures,* that I shall have to 
trace that vast and complicated tissue of symbolisms, myths, 
and = rstitions, which has been gradually spreading over the 
earth, for thousands—to all appearance, for tens of thousands 
of years. The first important step in this process was the 
formation of the great primitive myth, which derives its ori- 
gin from the gradual and cyclical displacement of the seasons 
relatively to a fixed calendar, and zodiac. 


An age and nation sufficiently intellectual and ingenious to typify the 
four divisions of the year by a symbolism so appropriate and artistic, and, 
in many respects, so delicate and recondite as that of the four elements, 
may well be supposed to have been capable of measuring the length of the 
year with approximate accuracy; and the nature of the earliest traditions 
leads directly to the inference that they did obtain this power long before 
the formation of the primitive myth. But neither the nature of the case, 
nor the traditions in question permit us to suppose that at such an early 
period the length of the year could be ascertained with perfect precision ; 
for it has required the advanced science of modern times, to grapple effect- 
ually with the difficulties involved in this calculation. It is to this inevita- 
bility of error that must be attributed the generation of the legend in ques- 
tion. 

Every error made in estimating the length of the year, if suffered to 
accumulate, would bring the calendar into manifest discord with the phe- 
nomena of the seasons. If the error was one of excess, the seasons would 
be constantly gaining on the calendar; if one of deficiency, they would be 


* The precise character of the earliest pictorial or hieroglyphic representations 
of the four elements has not yet been demonstrated, but there is every reason for 
believing that they were, as far as convenience and possibility would permit, direct 
representations, or images of these bodies. Subsequently, however, they became 
distinctly symbolic, and a great variety of these latter types have been fully 
traced. 
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mstantly falling behind it. By this means, if no correction were made, a 
complete revolution would be produced in time, and the beginning of the 
natural year would successively coincide with a different day of the calen- 
dar, until it at last arrived at the one from which it had originally started, 
when the same process would go on as before. ‘Thus would be formed a 
cycle of greater or less duration, in proportion to the amount of the original 

rror. The greater the error, the shorter the cycle; and the reverse. 

Every zodiacal legend of every era implies the observation, actual or 
\ypothetical, of a cycle or cycles of this nature. All antiquity is full of the 
belief that some such cycle has been passed through since the origin of 
humanity; and the description of the supposed events of this cycle or cycles, 
‘onstitutes the zodiacal legend, which, in its primitive form, assumes that 
nan has already passed through a very long cycle of this nature, and is 

‘tually in progress through a second and similar one. 

All the cycles implied in the primitive legend are divided into four great 

riods or ages, of nearly equal duration, precisely corresponding to the four 
divisions or seasons of the year, except that they follow each other in an 
der the reverse of that of the seasons. Each of them derives its appella- 
tion from the symbol of the season to which it corresponds, and the imagin- 
ury events that distinguish it are all suggested by that symbol, or by the 
1atural associations of the season. 

The order of the four ages is perfectly systematic, and rigidly fixed. 
he first invariably corresponds with autumn, the second with summer, the 
third with spring, and the fourth and last with winter; after which the new 

ycle recommences with autumn and proceeds as before, thus exactly re- 
versing, as has been just remarked, the course of the seasons, 

As the four elements have afforded the first known symbolism of the 
seasons, so have they also given the earliest names to the four divisions of 
the cycle, and determined the earliest form of the zodiacal legend. These 
names are, the age of earth, the age of jire, the age of air, and the age of 
rater, and the legend is to the effect that each of these ages terminated by 
a catastrophe produced by the element from which it derives its name. 
These catastrophes are an earthquake, a conflagration, a tempest, and a del- 
uge, and in each of them the whole, or nearly the whole, human race, and 
sometimes also the earth, the sun, and even the entire universe is assumed 
to have perished: the extent and details of the calamity varying with the 
different versions and modifications which the legend has undergone in the 


course of ages. 


The idea of the cycle being once fixed, and its arrangements 
and symbolism given, the production of a marvellous legend 
in connection with it was almost a matter of course. In view 
of the great year it was an easy and natural metaphor to say 


that in the revolution of ages all things successively pas 
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through earth, fire, air, and water. But to pass through earth, 
is to be swallowed up; to pass through fire, to be burnt; t 
pass through air, to encounter the winds; and to pass through 
water, to be drowned. Thus, by the simplest transition pos- 
sible, we advance ftom fact to metaphor, from metaphor t 
allegory and legend, and from allegory and legen d to history 
and creed, a process which we shall ee repeat ted again and 
again in the different epochs of the history of symbolism. 

The primitive legend is but one of a great number of analogous fable 
all formed upon similar principles; the cause of this variety being the fa 
that the elemental or chil symbolism became by degrees replaced by 
others of a derivative, equivalent, or analogous kind, and that several of 
these, like their prototype, became f in their turn the basis of special legends 
Many of these legends are so peculiar that at first sight they appear to hav« 
no sort of connection either with the zodiac or each other. When, however, 
the chain of formation has once been traced, this connection becomes bot! 
obvious and appropriate, and all are seen to spring, directly or indirectly 
from one simple series of ideas. 

As the vast majority of the zodiacal legends and all the early on 


without exception, follow in the course of their events, an order the rever 
of that of the seasons, it is natural to conclude that the cycle which prim: 
rily suggested them was formed by an error of excess in estimating thx 
length of the year, first, because the calendar and zodiac being, of course, 


assumed to be correct, would necessarily be regarded as stationary, while 
the phenomena of the seasons would be considered as the revolving elem: 
secondly, because nothing but a revolution round a zodiacal diagram could 


have suggested the idea of a cycle whose divisions and symbolism are pre 


cisely those of the year and its seasons; and thirdly, because nothing but 
lvance upon the calendar 


nt - 


an error of excess could occasion the seasons to ad 
and zodiac, and thus cause a cyclical revolution the reverse of that of th 
ordinary year. Such, at all events, appears at present the obvious conclu 
sion, but the accuracy of the principles already laid down, or to be laid 
down in the sequel, is in no degree contingent on the truth or fallacy of this 


deduction. 
Though nearly all the zodiacal legends imply that at least one great 
cycle has been passed through since the origin of humanity, it by no mean: 
P ] ) } 


follows that such, is actually the fact. All that necessarily follows is, that 
such is the theory on which the legend is constructed, and this theory might 
as easily be suggested by the observation of a portion of the cycle in ques- 
tion as by the observation of the whole. Some foundation in truth there 
undoubtedly must have been for a theory which has made so deep and per 
manent an impression on the human mind; but a sufficient amount of truth 
for such a purpose is supplied by the facts already alluded to. As to the 
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particular events of the zodiacal legend, they are entirely and manifestly 
] 


fabulous, being, in all cases, suggested by, and precisely accommodated to, 


the symbolism or phenomena of the seasons, and the various arrangements 


of the year and cycle. . 


You will have already perceived that this account of the 
primitive myth gives the essenc gent 
Some account of this legend will be necessary b fore | proc ed 
farther, that I may not appear to have built 
isolated fable, or a fortuitous coincidence. 


The story « 
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by the several historians of Mexico. All, however, agree 1 
+] ‘ 7 : 2 lar yr > > 4] 
he essential facts, and vary only in the particular order of the 


( the greater or less detail with which they 
ude to them. The substance of their accounts is as follows. 
The Mexicans believed that besides the sun which now 
ctually illun , four others had existed in as 
nany different ages, and had been successively destroyed, to- 
rether with the greater part of mankind. According to the 
ative pictorial representation of these ages in the Codex Vatv- 
mus, No. 8783,* as read by Humboldt, the first of these periods 
was the ¢ ge of Earth; the second, the age of Fire; the third, 
the age of Air; and the fourth, the age of Water. The age of 
arth was called Vlaltonatiuh literally Sun of Earth, (T'lalli, the 
ith, and Tonatiuh, the sun.) It lasted 5206 years, and ter- 
ninated by terrific earthquakes and famine. The next a 
amed 7'letonatiuh, the sun or age of fire, 7 Jet]: its duration 
; and its catastrophe a conflagration which 

involyed the whole earth, and even the sun. Fhecatonatiuh 
rears, and termi- 
, 1 age, Atonatiuh, 
un of water, Adi, lasted 4008 years, and terminated with 


lumines the world 
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symbolism which, though very incongruous in appearance, is 
still, in reality, stric tly accurate and very characteristic. It 
be longs to a particul: ir stratum of ideas in the second: ary era, 
though some of its elements are primitive. Nearly all thi 
other particulars relate d of these ages are likewise my i ally 
accurate, only that they belong to different sym bolic epoch S 
and are, consequently, somewhat incongruous when amalga 
mated into asingle mass.* The original legend simply con 
sists of the succession of the four ages, named from the four 
elements, and characterized by four calamities respective 
produced by those elements, these calamities succeeding eac 
other in the reverse order of the seasons, beginning with tl 
age of earth, the equivalent of autumn. All this belongs t 
the primitive era and to the oldest times of it; all beyond this 
is the superaddition of later epochs. 


As the order of the four catastrophes is variously stated by 
the different historians of Mexico, it may be thought that | 


t 


have chosen the one here _— merely because it best suits my 
purpose. Such is not the case. My purpose does not at 
require that this tradition sl hould be in one — rather than 
another. This is ey a question of Mexican archeology. 
My purpose has already been fully rey and if I now 
assert that the arrangement in question was the one really 
adopted by the Mexican, it is simp ly because I conceive this 
point to admit of ve ry clear proof; because this order is the eC 
only one consistent with the other traditions of the count ry 
and because it is demonstrable that all who have dc parted 
from it have done so for theoretical reasons, and especially for 
the purpose of forcing these traditions into agreement with 


mada, Monarchia Indiana, 1723, tomii., lib. x., cap. xxxiii., p. 293; and Claniger 
Storia Antica del Messico, tom ii., lib. vi., p. 84. 

* The term sun, as employed in this fable, seems to designate a solar period « 
time, on the same principle that the word moon designates a lunar period. The 
application of such a term to the divisions of the great year would easily lead t 
equivocal expressions and interpretations, and thus the passing away of four meta 
phorical or verbal suns, would, in time, be converted into the destruction of fou 
real and material ones. 

The fable of the four ages is related by the following writers: Gomara, J/ist 








general de a Indias, 1553, folio exix.; Fernando d’Alva Ixtlilxochitl, de 
Chichiméques, pu iblished in the Collectio m of Ternaux-Compans, tom xii., p. 2; 
oe urini, Ie a de una Nueva Historia general de la America Septentrional, p. 3 
Vetia, His ee de Mejico, tom i., ( ap. iv., p. 33; Clanigero, St A 
Supra, p. 57; anonymous historian quoted Gama, ( 
de das Piedras, sec. 62, p. 94; Humboldt, as already lt 
preter of the Codex Vaticanus, No. 3783, Antiquities o vi., p. 172 
It is also twice alluded to by Torquemada, supra, and lil 





cap. xliy. 
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those of Judaism and Christix nity ; for the Spanish writers 
firmly believed that the legends of Mexico had a genuine his- 
toric basis, and they were determined that this basis should 
harmonize with their own history. All these points will be 
fully considered in my work. 

The praneave legend, though presented in greater purity 
and completeness in Mexico than anywhere else yet known to 
me, is far from being e —_ sively Mexican. On the contrary, 
it may almost be said to be universal; for vestiges of it are 
found not only in every great mythic centre, but to some 
extent in almost every region which possesses a religious tra- 
dition. A very brief allusion to some of the most interesting 
of these vestiges, is all that I can indulge in at the present 
moment, 

This myth is one of the dominant fables in the cosmogony 
of the Buddhists, though there it is chiefly given in a “ Tria- 
dic” form, and i in an order suited to late terti: iy arrangements. 
According to the Buddhists the universe is successively des- 
troyed, to a greater or less extent, by three great calamities, a 
conflagration, a deluge, and a hurricane, and these recur in end- 
less succession. During the existence of each universe, there 
are, in all, szxty-four of these catastrophes; fi/ly-six of which 
are conflagrations, seven deluges, and only one a hurricane. 
Every eighth eat: \strop yhe is a deluge; and the sixty. fourth, the 
most terrific of all, is a hurricane, w hich, commencing with the 
gentlest breezes, increases by degrees, until it at last hurls 
about immense rocks and the tops of mountains; then convuls- 
ing the entire frame-work of the universe, it breaks up the 
whole vast apparatus of worlds, celestial and terrestrial, and scat- 
ters them through the immense extent of the skies. For an 
account of these curious and interesting legends I must refer 
to the valuable papers of Abel-Remusat,* and Deshauterays,t 
who give the Chinese version of them; to the work of Sanger- 
mano,t on the Burmese Cosmogr: phy ; while Schmidt,§ Berg- 
man,| and Pallas | may be consulted for the spec ial ide as of 
the Mongols and Kalmucks; and George,** for those of Thibet. 


* Journal des Savans for October, Nove ‘mber, and December, 1831. 
{+ Journal Asiatique, tom. vii. and vi 
t Cosmographia Burmana, trans. by Tan ly; and also extracted from by Dr. 





Francis Buchanan, in the F » Researches, vol. vi. 
S Ges-chicte der Ost. Mong 
|| Nomadische Streiferein unte a 1 Kalmiiken, tom. iii. 
“| Sammlung der historische Nachrichten. tom. ii. 


Y 


k* Alphabetum Tibetanum, passim. 
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The number and arrangement of these calamities imply a 
year and cycle of thre ee i only, equivalent to summer 
winter, and spring, t 
and the year being that of the seasons. All this belongs, as 
will be seen hereafter, to late tertiary times. 
] 
i 


7 
| 
i 


f 1 
1e order ol sequence DOU! 


The Buddhists have likewise three other cyclical calamiti 
of a minor order, which recur in the intervals of the greate1 


catastrophes. These follow the course of the primitive fable, 
) 


and also contain an allusion to the fourth element, though as a 
Triadic 1 i only three are expressly admitted. These mino1 
calamities are, famine, pestilence, and war, according to the 
account of Abel-Remusat:; or according to Sangermano, fami 

war, and “a horrid consumption, which wastes men away t 
mere sk serra Fai ine is an obvious. as Wwe l] as ancl nt 


I 

calamity of the age of earth and autumn, and pes 
equally obvious and also an ancient serial catast1 
has also been rendered an attribute of the age of air, by a 
symbolism to be presently noticed, while the consi ntion 1s 
more ambiguous, though it seems here attached to the age of 
air. The existence of two serial calamities, has reference to a 
special and very important arrangement of the secondary era ; 
the same, in fact, to which belongs the symbolism of th 
monkey, the bird, the tiger, and the /ish in the Mexican legend. 
This arrangement will be described in my second letter. The 
allusion to the fourth element is given in the Burmese account, 
vhich states that after almost the whole of mankind have per- 


2 by the consumption, a great rain falls, which swee} 
away the bodies of the dead, and all other imp yurities, and 


thus " prep ares the world for a new cycle of similar revo 
lati ns. 


nea ais ; : = : — 
‘he Buddhist traditions speak likewise of another and still 
J cele as ] . 1] 41, os : a ie 
greater Cy rcie, WhiCD e@movraces ai tue iorme’r <¢ Cs, ¢ i Wi 
1c 2 ] 4 1 } } 
4, ll l essenc , LLOUgN hot In SyYMbDOLSM, { ( CL Cqulvait 


’ 


that of Mexico. It divides the duration of the universe 
four periods of equal leneth. a peri , : . ,° 


period, a period of destruction, and a period of 

The first, by the whole tenor of its 1 hin u ( 

I Lic ites the ag ol earth h Si | lor § r re ) ( 
responds to that of fire; the third, in which occur all tl 
catasti | h ] revl1o sly allud l LO, t} a ( air wl il th 
fourth represents exactly the age of water and winter. | 


_ ; 
this period, the place of t the univers 
s 
es ead e a's — sn ae 7 7 | 
substance being utterly destroyed with the exception of ¢ 
~ : 

| 
i 


. ‘ ‘9 ° 1 { ? 
-celestial heavens which are entirely removed out of t 


we 
circle of vicissitudes 
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a ° Bs si 
[he general range of the Brahminical traditions refers to a 
later form of the primitive myth than that founded on the Ele- 


pee ae ed : 
mental Symbolism: but this also is presented to us in a forn 


very closely resembling the Mexican fable. I allude to a tra- 


dition of the Banians according to which the first generation of 

men perished by deluge, the second by tempest, the third by 

earthquake, and the fourth is to be destroyed by /ire.* 
Allusions to the primitive legend may also be traced in 


rescin ortions of the Celtic traditions, and a distinct version 
: riven in one of the Welsh triads, as 


C 


of it is 


“The three awful events of the Island of Britain, which were, 

“First, the bursting of the Lake of Waters, and the overwhelming of th 
face of all lands; so that all mankind were drowned, excepting Dwyr 
] 4} 


nd Dwirach, who escaped in a naked vessel (without sails) and of them th« 


island of Britain was re-peopled. 

“The second was the consternation of the tempestuous fire, when the 
earth split asunder to annien (the lower region) and the greatest part of all 
living was consumed, 

“The third was the scorching summer, when the woods and plants were 
set on fire by the intense heat of the sun, and multitudes of men and beasts 
and kinds of birds and reptiles, and trees and plants, were irrecoverably 


1 v4 


st. T 


The second and third catastrophes are here somewhat con- 
fusedly related. The splitting asunder of the earth, is the 
equival nt of the earthquake, which is complicated with attri- 
butions belonging to the age of fire; for we shall find that sum- 


er and autumn coiilesce in a particular portion of the second- 


ary era, thus introducing the first important element of confu- 
mythic history. 


O] } 

The traditions of Arabia also bear a curious impress of the 

imitive legend, and the same may be said of several other 
but these accounts would require too many remarks 


1 


nd adjustments for a sketch like the present. 

Hor a variety of important reasons, to which I can not now 
. iL - 

fer, the deluge and the conflagration have impressed the minds 


men more emphatically than the catastrophes of earth and air, 


( bil yY t 
| their tradition is, therefore, more widely spread and mort 
( t TO; le. Histoire des Di P. / lu, Monde. t np, 238 
4 | Hur oldt. J s des So. tom. IL. Pp. 82, « F; l 
7" } 9 1 Al Ve 
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unequivocally e xpre essed. The astrologers of Chaldea, Greece, 
and Rome, had their alte rnating Cataclysm and Ecpyrasis,* the 
one coinciding with the winter of the great year, and the other 
with its swmmer; and the legends of Brahminical India pre- 
sent them to us again and again in the most imposing forms. 
Scandinavia had its deluge of the Frost-Giants, and its final 
conflagration of the ee and Greece its cataclysms of 
Deucalion, Ogyggia, etc., and its fable of Phaeton. The tradi- 
tion of the de luge, 3 indeed, may not only be said to be almost 
universal, but we even find one partic ular form of it most 
widely spread. In Wales, in Greece, in Puleitine, in Chaldea, 
in india, in Japan, in North- America, and in Mexico, we find 
it related in terms which do not merely express a fun lamental 

i 

t 


agreement, but, in many cases, present minute sumstances oO 
the most singular coincidence. My limits, aaa will no 
pt ermit me to FO farther into the subj ect now. I have alr udy 


much exceeded the space I had destined for these illustrations. 


(Te } eC Co niin 72% é d.) 


As steals the white, white snow from Heaven above 
Upon the leafless trees, the grassless earth, 
Concealing from rude eyes, with noiseless love, 
Of Nature’s summer joy, her sorrowing dearth ; 
So, softly nestling in thy stricken heart 
Shorn of the green love-boughs that were its crown, 
Even from thyself, would I, with gentle art 
Hide from thy life the winter of its frown. 
But ah! if like the still, fresh-falling snow 
My heart’s true love melts silently in thin¢ 
If, white from Heaven, that love as pure doth flow, 


Not in its coldness is its nature mine. 
Oh! no; Heaven’s sacred, deathless altar-fire 
Does my heart’s living love for thee inspire. M. S. ©. 
* Censorinus, De Die Natali, cap. xviii. Seneca Nat. Quest. 111, 29, apud Cary 


Ancient Fragments, p. 222. 
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WALT WHITMAN AND HIS POEMS. 


AN Ame _ bard at last! One of the roughs, large, proud, 
affection: ae ‘ating, drinking, and breeding, his costume manly 
and free, his fact > sunburnt and bearded, his postures strong and 
erect, his voice bringing hope and prophecy to the generous 
races of young and old. We shall cease shamming and be 
what we really are. We shall start an athletic and defiant lite- 
rature. We realize now how it is, and what was most lacking. 
The interior American republic shall also be declared free and 
independent. 
lor all our intellectual people, followed by their books, poems, 
novels, essays, editorials, le cture s, tuitions, and criticism, dress 
by — and Paris modes, receive what is received there, 
obi y the authorities, settle disputes by the old tests, keep out 
of rain a sun, retre ot to the shelter of houses and schools, 
trim their hair, sh: ave, touch not the earth barefoot, and enter 
not the sea except in a complete bathing-dress. One sees un- 
mistakably genteel persons, travelled, colle -ge-learned, used to 
be se rved by servants, conve rsing w ithout heat or vulg aii sup- 
ported on chairs, or walking throu gh handsomely-carpeted par- 
lors, or along shelves bearing well-bound volumes, and walls 
adorned with curtained and collared portraits, and china things, 
and nick-nacks. But where in American literature is the first 
show of America? Where are the gristle and beards, and broad 
breasts, and space and ruggedness and nonchalance that the souls 
of the people love? Where is the tremendous outdoors of these 
States? Where is the majesty of the federal mother, seated 
with more than antique grace, calm, just, indulgent to he 
brood of children, calling them around her, regarding + Tittle 
and the large and the younger and the older with perf ct 1m- 
partiality 2? Where is the vehement growth of our cities? 
W here is the spirit of the strong rich life of the An epee me- 
chanic, farmer, sailor, hunter, and miner? Where is the huge 
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rogant, to lead the marches of the world? 
Self-reliant, with haughty eyes, assuming to himself all the 
attributes of his country, steps Walt Whitman into literature 


ll-3 » lilra o ‘ 17 ~ +] har a ver hit} 4 h « 
talking like a man unaware that there was Ve hitherto § la 
roduction as a book, or such a being asa writer. Every move 


piay Ol the muscle of o1 O er 

hat it was to feel that he stood in the p of a su 
Every word that falls from his mouth show lain and 
lefiance of the old theories and forms. Every pl ise announ- 
ces new laws; not once do his lips unclose except in « or 
mity with them. With light and rapid touch he first indi 
in prose the principles of the foundation of a race of poets so 
deeply to spring from the American people, and become it 


erained through them, that their Presidents shall not be tl 
-ommon referees so much as that great rac 
roceeds himself to exemplify this new sc 
or their expression and range of subjects. He mal 5 au la- 
‘lous and native use of his own body and soul. He must re- 
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bue it with himself as he is, disorderly, fleshy, and sensual, a 


lover of things, yet a lover of men and women above tlie whole 


the other objects of the universe. His work is to be achieved 
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by unusual methods. Neither classic or romantic is | 
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materialist any more than a spirituaist, Nota whisper comes 
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courts, comm nnn arsenals, steamships, railroads, 
telegraphs, citi ith paved streets, and aqueducts and police 
and gas—myri ae of travellers arriving and departing—news- 
papers, music, elections and all the features and processes of the 
nineteenth century in the wholesomest race and the only stable 
form of politics at present upon the earth. Along his words 
spread the broa 1 impartialities of the United States. No inno- 


: oe) = 
d on the stern severities of our liberty 
; Aa Fie sere ce ; 
and equality. Un lecked also is this poet with sentimentalis mM, 


j 
ot 


le, or nice conceits or flowery similes. He appears in his 
‘ A . Aid \ ‘ ’ ee oe ‘ ne ee eAL> 4a A 
ms surrounded by women and children, and by young men, 
nd - con biects and alitie He gives to each just 
na DY COMMON OvpjectS ana quailtles. € gives to each Just 
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what belongs to it, neither more or less. The person nearest 
sa! ; : send ee 
him, that person he ushers hand in hand with himself. Duly 
4 1 > a ] - ‘. 1c : 4 4 | { 
vAKE places In Nis lowing procession, and step to the sounds of 


: ; ; sis 
the newer and larger music, the essences of American things, 
and past and present events—the enormous diversity of tem- 

| / : : ; : 
perature a id agricl ulture and mines the tribes of red abori 
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vines—the weather-beaten vessels entering new ports, or mak- 
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lhe landings on rocky coasts—tne frst settiements north and 
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ing of immigrants—the wharf-hemmed cities and superiol 
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and wild animals, and hunters, and trappel -the isheries, 





> 1 } ? : c 
whaling, and gold-digging—the endless gestation of new 


the convening of Congress every December, the members 


coming up from al hentia abl feces the uttermost parts—the 
noble character of the free American workman and workwo 
man—the fierceness of the people when wel d—the ardo 
of their friendships—the large amativeness—the Yankee swap 
-the New-York fireman, and the target excursion—the south 
ern plantation life—the character of the north-east, and of th: 
north-west, south-west—an 1 the charact r of America and 


the American pe ople everywhere. For these the old usages 
of poets affor d Walt Whitman no means sufficiently fit and 
free, and he rejects the old usages. The style of the bard that 
is waited for is to be transcendant and new. It is to 1 
rect and not direct or descriptive or epic. Its quality is to go 
through these to much more. Let the age and wars (he Says) 
of other nations be chanted, and their eras and characters be 
illustrated, and that finish the verse. Not so (he continues) 
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the great psalm of the republic. Here the theme is creative 
and has vista. Here comes one among the well-beloved ston 
cutters, and announces himself, and plans with decision and 


science, and sees the solid and beautiful forms of the future 
where there are now no solid forms. 

The style of the Se poenis, therefore, is simply the ir own sty le, 
new-born and red. Nature may have given the hint to the 
author of the “ Leaves of Grass,” but there exists no book or 
fragment of a book, which can have given the hint to them. 
All beauty, he says, comes from beautiful blood and a beauti- 
ful brain. His rhythm and uniformity he will conceal in the 
roots of his verses, not to be seen of themselves, but to break 
forth loosely as lilies on a bush, and take shapes compact as 
the shapes of melons, or chestnuts, or pears. 

The poems of the ‘ Leaves of Grass” are twelve in num 
Walt Whitman at first proceeds to put his own body and soul 
into the new versification: 


} 


ver. 


*T celebrate myself, 
And what I assume you shall assume, 


? 


For every atom bel belongs t 


mging to me, as good b to you. 

He leaves houses and their shuttered rooms, for the open air. 
He drops disguise and ceremony, and walks forth with the con- 
fidence and gayety of a child. For the old decorums of writ- 
ing he substitutes new decorums. The first glance out of his 
electrifies him with love and delight. He will have the 


eyes \ 
arth receive and return his affection; he will stay with it as 
the bride-groom stays with the bride. The cool-breathed ground 
the slumbering and liquid trees, the just-gone sunset, the vitre- 


ous pour of the full moon, the tender and growing night, he 
salutes and touches, and they touch him. ‘The sea supports 
him, and hurries him off with its powerful and crooked fingers, 
Dash me with amorous wet! then he says, I can repay you. 

sy this writer the rules of polite circles are dismissed with 
scorn. Your stale modesties, he says, are filthy to such a man 
as I, 


“T believe in the flesh and the appetites, 
Seeing, hearing, and feeling are miracles, and each part and tag of me is a miracle 


I do not press my finger across my mouth, 


I keep as delicate around the bowels as around the head and heart.” 
I 


No sniveller, or tea-drinking poet, no puny clawback or 
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prude, is Walt Whitman. THe will bring poems fit to fill the 
days and nights—fit for men and women with the attributes of 
throbbing blood and flesh. The body, he teaches, is beautiful. 
Sex is also beautiful. Are you to be put down, he seems to 
ask, to that shallow level of literature and conversation that 
stops a& man’s recognizing the delicious pleasure of his sex, or 
a woman hers? Nature he proclaims inherently pure. Sex 
vill not be put aside; it is a great ordination of ‘the universe. 
He works the muscle of the male and the teeming fibre of the 
female th rou ghout his writings, as wholesome realities, impure 
only by deliberate intention ‘and effort. To men and ye 
he says: You can have healthy and powerful breeds of child- 
ren on no less terms than these of mine. Follow me and teeke 
shall be taller and nobler crops 0 rf humanity on the earth. 

In the Leaves of Grass are the facts of eternity and immor 
tality, largely treated. Happiness is no dream, and perfection 
is no dream. Amelioration is my lesson, he says with calm 
voice, and progress is my lesson and the lesson of all things. 
Then his persuas ion becomes a taunt, and his love bitter and 
compulsory. With strong and steady cail he addresses men. 
Come, he seems to say, from the midst of all that you have 
been your whole life surrounding yourself with. Leave all 
the preaching and teaching of others, and mind only these 
words of mine. 


‘Long enough have you dreamed contemptible dreams, 

Now I wash the gum from your eyes, 

You must habit yourself to the dazzle of the light and of every moment of your 
life, 


Long have you timidly waded, holding a plank by the shore, 
Now I will you to be a bold swimmer, 
To jump off in the midst of the sea, and rise again and nod to me and shout, and 


laughingly dash with your hair, 


I am the teacher of athletes, 
He that by me spreads a wider breast than my own proves the width of my own, 
He most honors my style who learns under it to destroy the teacher. 


The boy I love, the same becomes a man not through derived power but in his own 
right, 

Wicked, rather than virtuous out of conformity or fear, 

Fond of his sweetheart, relishing well his steak, 

Unrequited love or aslight cutting him worse than a wound cuts, 





s 
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First ra to ride, to fight »] the bi S eye, to sa SKI f g r pla 
ont nyo. 
Preferring scars and faces pitted with small-pox over all latherers and those tl 


keep out of the sun, 


I teach straying from me, yet who can stray from m 


follow you whoever you are from the present hour ; 


L 
My words itch at your ears till you understand them. 


[ do not say these things for a dollar, or to fill up the time while I wait for a boat 
ia 


And I swear I never will translate myself at all, only to him or her who privately 


stays with me in the open air.” 


The eleven other poems have each distinct purposes, curi- 
ously veiled. ‘Theirs is no writer to be gone through with in 
adayoramonth. Rather it is his pleasure to elude you and 


provoke you for deliberate purposes of his own 

4 . . : , ° _ . ° . 7 
Doubtless in the scheme this man has built for himself the 

writing of poems is but a proportionate part of the whole. It 


is plain that public and private performance, politics, love, 
friendship, behavior, the art of conversation, science society, 


the American people, the reception of the great novelties of 
city and country, all have their equal call upon him and re- 
ceive equal attention. In politics he could enter with the free- 
lom and reality he shows in poetry. His scope of life is the 


ny yet in philosophy. " Tle is the true spiritualist. 
ze8 no annihilation, or death, or | ie . 
rgest lover and sympathizer that has appeared in 

He loves the earth and sun, and the animals. He 
does not separate the learned from the unlearned, the North- 


. ] a eed a 5 ] = hae oy ] 1] - . h 
erner from the Southerner, the white from the black, or the 





° > 1 . . 1 i 1 a e = 
native from the immigrant just landed at the wharf. Every 
; 
one, he seems to say, appears excellent to me, every employ- 
. 7 > 7 ° 
ment is adorned, and every male and female glorious. 


‘The press of my foot to the earth springs a hundred affectior 


They scorn the best I can do to relate them. 


I am enamored of growing out-doors, 


Of men that live among cattle or taste of the ocean or woods, 


Of the builders and steerers of ships, of the wielders of axes and mauls, of the 


drivers of horses 


[ can eat and sleep with them, week in and week out. 
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What is commonest and cheapest and nearest and easiest is Me, 
Me going in for my chances, spending for vast returns, 

Adorning myself to bestow myself on the first that will take me, 
Not asking the sky to come down to my good will. 

Scattering it freely for ever.” 

If health were not his distinguishing attribute, this poet 
would be the very harlot of persons. Right and left he flings 
his arms, drawing men and women with undeniable love to 
his close embrace, loving the clasp of their hands, the touch 
of their necks and breasts, and the sound of their voice. All 
else seems to burn up under his fierce affection for persons. 
Politics, religion, institutions, art, quickly fall aside before them. 
In the whole universe, he says, I see nothing more divine than 


human souls. 


“When the psalm sings instead a? 

When the script preaches instead of the preacher, 

When the pulpit descends and goes instead of the carver that carved the support- 
ing desk, 

When the sacred vessels or the bits of the eucharist, or the lath and plast, procre- 


ate as effectually as the young silversmiths or bakers, or the masons in their 


waralle 
UVCIAlsA, 





When a university course convinces like a slumbering woman and child convince, 
When the minted go 1d j in the vault smiles like the night-watchman’s daughter, 
When warrantee d ls loafe in chairs opposite, and are my friendly companions 
T intend to reach them my hand and make as much of them as I make eta n and 


women.” 


Wi ho » then is that insolent unknown? Who is it, praising 
himself as if others were not fit to do it, and coming rough 
and unbidden among writers to unsettle what was pune and 
ization ? Wa t Whit- 
ills about thirty miles 

last « day « f May, 1819, 
and has grown up in Brooklyn and New-York to 
years oO ld, to el joy perfect he alth, and to understand his country 


o revolutionize, in fact, our modern 
man was born on Long-Island, on the 
rom the greatest American city , on the |: 


thirty-six 
“J 


A 
Interrogations more than this, and that will not be put off 
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nal wered, spring continually througn tone pt rusal of these 





Le: aves o f Grass: 


[f dae were to be selected, out of the incaleulable volume: 


A l 
ot print d matter in existence, any singie work to stand to7 
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America and her times, should this be the work ? 
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Must not the true American poet indeed absorb all others, 
and present a new and far more ample and vigorous t ype? 

Has not the time arrived for a school of live writing and 
tuition consistent with the principles of these poems? consist- 
ent with the free spirit of this age, and with the American 
truths of politics? consistent with geology, and astronon y; and 
all science and human paysiology ¢ ? consistent with the sublim 
ity of immortality and the directness of common-sense 

If in this poem the United States have found their poetic 
voice, and taken measure and form, is it any more than a be- 
ginning? Walt Whitman himself disclaims singularity in his 
work, and announces the coming after him of great successions 
of poets, and that he but lifts his { finger to give the signal. 

Was he not needed? Has not literature been bred in and 
in long enough? Has it not become unbearably artificial 7 

Shall a man of faith and practice in the simp jlicity of real 
things be called eccentric, while the disciple of the fictitious 
school writes without question? 


Shall it still be the amazement of the light and dark that 
freshness of expression is the rarest quality of all? 
You have come in good time, Walt Whitman! In opin- 


ions, in manners, in costumes, in books, in the aims and occu- 
pancy of life, in associates, in poems, conformity to all unnatu- 
ral and tainted customs passes without re mark, while perfect 
naturalness, health, faith, self-reliance, and all primal expressions 
of the manliest love and friendship, subject one to the stare and 
controversy of the world. 
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LETTER FROM T. J. BOWIE. 


§ Cane Corse, near Richmond, Vir 
ginia, Aug. 20th, 1855. 
To THe Eprror or THe Unitep States Review : 

Sir: Having been a most consistent and resolute Democrat from th 
time that my deeply-venerated and now deceased mother taught me how 
to walk, (which attainment was inculcated on my infantine capacity by the 
vigorous grasp with which she clutohed the tail of my petticoats, and bal- 
ancing me with the greatest care upon the top of my toes, at every instant, 
nearly flattened my nose upon the ground) and in consequence of this, hav- 
ing been a subscriber upon principle to the Unrrep Srartes Review ever since 
that period at which it made its first appearance upon the stage of this 
lower world, I have not unnaturally entertained no slight degree of interest 
in its progress and in its principles. Allow me then, Sir, to express my 
recognition of your fidelity to the leading points upheld by the Democratic 
party, with warm pleasure, and to assure you of my respect for yourself 
personally, as one of the few men in your section of the country who have 
consistently adhered to the uncompromising and sagacious principles of 
Popular Liberty, upon which our Union was first based, thereby proving 
yourself one of the limited number of Northern men that have unhesitat- 
ingly recognized and acknowledged the wisdom of Jefferson, Madison, Jay, 
Patrick Henry, Mason, and others, who thought, while Washington and 
Marion struck for our integral national independence both from foreigners 
and our own individualized States. Founded upon this sense of your sound 
political judgment, I may be permitted to tell you that my opinion of your 
merits has been consistently high and distinguished. 

Having thus prefaced my objections to a recent literary error of which 
you have unwittingly been guilty, in order to remove from your mind by 
my expressed and unqualified approbation of your political career, any feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction that I should presume to allude to it, you will, I trust , 
Sir, permit me to enter upon the immediate subject of my present epistle. 

[t was in the last number of your Review that you published a commu- 
nication purporting to be from one Peter Puddlehead, which communication 
you seemed, by your appended observations, fully disposed to credit. My 
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own convictions, however, respecting it, differ from yours, and render me 
most strongly opposed to appending the slightest faith to his extraordinary 
charge against Mr. Longfellow. 

Do not for one single instant, Sir, imagine that my opinion upon this mat- 
ter is founded upon a mere belief entertained by me touching Mr. Longfel- 
low’s literary honesty. I can conscientiously assure you, that in my earnest 
and positive belief, there is not at the present day a single poet of any mark 

r otherwise in literature, who has courted the approbation of the public 
that can fairly lay claim toa pure and unblemished reputation. No, Sir! 
my reasons for not believing his assertion are, firstly, the name under which 
he has inclosed his communication to you. This is Puddlehead. [lad you 
permitted yourself to reflect for even one single moment upon this fact, I 
believe that you must have seen such an extraordinary name as this, by no 
manner of means warranted you in entertaining the idea that it could be 
genuine. Puddlehead! Good Heavens! Sir, let me ask you whether, sup- 
posing you had been born with such a name, you would not have seized 
upon the first opportunity that was afforded you, of exchanging it for a 
more civilized and euphonious nomenclature? Believe me, when I say, that 
fully nine tenths of the American nation, in my portion of the country, 
would have invested their last cent on arriving at man’s estate, in getting it 
modified, if not radically altered by the Legislature of the United States, 
provided that their parents had suffered such a name to be inherited by 
them. This modification might also have been so easily and promptly 
effected. A mere alteration in the last syllable would have been sufficient 
to remove its very obvious absurdity. Puddleton or Puddleby, would have . 
effectually quashed every objection which must involuntarily arise within 
he mind of a rational and thinking individual, against the probable truth 
inherent in such a name as Puddlehead.* 

Secondly, Sir, meditate for a moment upon that fact to which you your- 


self make a cursory allusion, the fact that the gentleman or individual upon 


vhose fate his poem is asserted to be written, never expired upon th 
lows. 

Would you, Sir, ever have written a single allusion to that glorious Revo 
lution effected by the vigor and untamable self-confidence evinced by our 
forefathers, supposing that this greatest and most admirable event in our 

QO 


T 
i 
National History had chanced never to have taken place? Let me assume, 


/ 
Sir, that upon your part, you would most certainly not have done so, and ) 
assure you, that as this feature in the case in question is so utterly incom 
patible with the idea of writing a poem upon it, I feel it totally unnecessary 
for me to add a single line to those observations and objections which I have 
here stated. 
Woe} to differ wi ev . a 6] 
3 ime! S l hnon-¢ L 
he poet Pu 1d.—Ep. 1 R 
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but, thirdly, Sir, let me observe to you, that, in my opinion, the poem of 
this Northern scribbler (I of course am alluding to Mr. Longfellow) is of so 
contemptible a class on the score of its talent, that little as I think of his 
capacity as a poet, which, I believe, is only granted and conceded to him in 
Boston and the miserable State of Massachusetts,* of which it is the capi- 
tal, I, for my part, can scarcely suppose him to have increased the folly of 
writing by having condescended to the dishonesty of filching it. 
Therefore, on the grounds, both of the self-evident coinage of the name, 
Puddlehead, and the gross inaccuracy regarding facts in the poem itself from 
which it is alleged that Mr. Longfellow stole his composition of “ Victor Gal- 


braith,” as well as my last argument, I unhesitatingly absolve him from the 
charge to which you have given currency through your enormous Southern 


circulation, and can not but express my firm conviction that you have been 


most egregiously and completely deluded. 
At the same time, Sir, permit me to express my intense amazement tha 


in your Editorial capacity, many actual and undoubted facts have not previ- 


in my opinion, very scurvy jest, been laid before you, as regai 


ously to this, rard 





the impudent and wholesale robbery to which the retiring modesty of many 
of our best writers has been unblushingly exposed, by men whose reputa- 


tion might have freed them as it ought to have removed them from thx 


chance of incurring the slightest suspicion, My position, as I may tell you, 
Sir, in the strictest confidence, is a good one. Possessing an independent in- 
come in my own right, I have been for some thirty years closely connect 

(this is by marriage,) with one of the oldest families in Virginia. As an old 


man, now considerably more than sixty, all desire for reputation, if indeed 


I ever cared or wished for it, has now completely passed away from me, 
and in stating a few of the facts connected with my love for poetic litera 





ture and some of the best known, as well as some of the greates 


names in the United States, I may say that I feel most thoroug 


you will in no way misjudge my motives for so doing. No volume of poems 


rom my pen has ever courted public approbation or appealed to critical 
judgment, although the wholesale pillage to which my productions have 
been exposed, renders me somewhat dubious as to the propriety of any ma 


possessed of such an humble degree of talentf as that which has be 


allotted me by Providence, refraining from publicity, on the score of his 


doubts respecting its advisability with regard to his own reputation. 

Should you doubt any of the extraordinary facts which I am about to ad- 
vance, I could have referred you to my old and valuable friend Mr. Ritchie, 
now, alas! defunct. He was one of the few men to whom I have completely 
unbosomed myself. 


* We beg leave to differ from all that our correspondent ma‘ 
setts.- Barring its abolition tendencies, it is the most intellectu: 
ably one of the most thriving States in the Union.—Ep. U.S. R. 


+ We unhesitatinglyassure our correspondent that he is erri us estimating 








I - ‘ ‘ habe, 
himself. He advances a claim to no common degree of talent.—Ep. U. 8. R. 
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His advice was—Patience, ‘ Wait’Sir,” he would say, ‘‘The day always 
comes to the patient man.” 

The day, I am compelled to admit, did come for him, and he found himself 
a leading man at Washington. Unfortunately, he did not last long after it. 

Nevertheless, scores of other witnesses to most of whom I could unhesi- 
tatingly appeal, are now living. Inclosed, I have the honor to send you, 
Sir, a list of their names* and addresses. To any of these gentlemen, you 
are at perfect liberty to apply, should you think proper, in the remotest 
manner, to question the truth of any of my statements. Or should you prefer 
it, Sir, as I conclude from your way of generally viewing Southern questions 
in politics, that although a Northerner, you undoubtedly are a gentleman, I 
may mention, that my eldest son (a fine young man of twenty-eight, and 
standing six feet two in his pumps) would feel himself happy in guarantee- 
ing my veracity to you, at twelve paces, and on the shortest possible notice 
from you of your wish to that effect. 

Having stated this, Sir, permit me to call your attention to a very gross 
and unprincipled appropriation of one of my earliest effusions in verse, which 
was perpetrated upon it by a gentleman who, until that period, had been an 
intimate and personal friend of mine. He wasat the time when he was guilty 
of this scandalous piece of fraud, much younger than he now is, and conse- 
quently, it ought, perhaps, to be pardoned him; this the more especially, as 
he has since acquired a daily increasing and widening reputation, which, 
infamously as he treated me, I have been truly pleased to see acknowledged 
in the handsomest manner in a recent number of your Review. After this, it 
will be scarcely necessary to say, that the individual to whom [I allude, is 
General G. P. Morris. Read my “ Critic! spare that Book!” through, with 
his plagiarism of it. I subjoin both. Perhaps, mine may not be individually 
the best, but many who have read it, have thought so, and reproach him 
indignantly, (though not as far as I am cognizant of it, to his face,) with the 
audacious appropriation of my ideas. 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. CRITIC, SPARE THAT BOOK. 





GEORGE P. MORRIS. T. JEFFERSON BOWIE. 
Woopman, spare that tree! Critic, spare that book ! 
Touch not a single bough ! Touch not a single line! 
In youth it sheltered me, In youth, with loving look 
And I'll protect i¢ now. I saw and knew it mine. 


* The list of names has unfortunately not come to hand with the parcel con- 
taining this communication. At the same time, we seize on the earliest opportunity 
of stating our completest conviction of the truth of our correspondent. Conse- 
quently, we would not wish his veracity to be confirmed by any member of his 
family.—Ep, U. 8. R. 
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’Twas my forefather’s hand ’Twas my own well-nibbed pen— 

That placed it near his cot; Stecl pens were then unknown— 
There, woodman, let it stand, That wrote it. Critic! then— 

Thy axe shall harm.it not. Begone. ’Tis all mine own. 
That old familiar tree, Those old familiar lines, 

Whose glory and renown Whose music and whose song 
Are spread o’er land and sea, None else on earth divines, 

And wouldst thou hew it down ? To me alone belong. 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! Critic, forbear thy stroke! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; Wound not their close-knit ties ; 
Oh! spare that aged oak, Or like an aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies! The hapless author dies. 
When, but an idle boy, When, but an idle boy, 

/ sought its grateful shade ; I wrote each graceful line, 
In all their gushing joy With what a gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. I knew that they were mine. 
My mother kissed me here ; Eliza read them through, 

My father pressed my hand— And Harriet kissed me here— 
Forgive this foolish tear, She was a leetle blue— 

But let that old oak stand! Forgive this foolish tear! 
My heart-strings round thee cling, My heart-strings round thee cling 

Close as thy bark, old friend! Close as each written line 
HTere shall the wild-bird sing, Here did my young voice sing, 

And still thy branches bend. And still my memories twine. 
Old tree! the storm still brave ! Old book ! the pen still brave, 

{nd, woodman, leave the spot ; And, Critic, leave the spot, 
Vhile I’ve a hand fo save, While I have strength to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not. Thy pen shall harm it not. 


You will undoubtedly perceive that I have underscored every place in 
which he has not only taken my thoughts, but actually had the shameless 
impudence to fiich my very words. 

Perhaps, Sir, I should not have exposed him had he been the only public 
malefactor who has erred in this manner. But, Sir, a lady, one of the gen- 
tlest and most amiable of her sex, and one possessed of no common amount 
of undoubted genius, has perpetrated as unblushing a theft of a charming 
little poem which very many years since I wrote in the Album (in those days 
there were such things,) of a dear friend of my deceased sister. Her dis- 
guise of this larceny was very artful, as it might have been concluded that the 
original author would never have been tempted to read her “ Exhibition of 
a School of Young Ladies.” However, the young lady’s friendship for Mrs. 
Sigourney revolted from this unladylike use of my inferior talents by an 
authoress who is so deservedly and highly distinguished by her poetry. She 
sent it as soon as she met with it, tome. I now transmit it to you, with a 
copy of the original. As in the preceding evidence I have put forward, I have 
carefully underscored every line and word which has been taken by her 
without alteration, for her own use. 








Lett 7 Si Om 


AN EXHIBITION OF A SCHOOL 
OF YOUNG LADIES. 


MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


———_ 


How fair wpon the admiring sight, 
In Learning’s sacred fane, 

With cheek of bloom, and robe of white, 
Glide on yon graceful train ! 

Blest creat lt chose gentle eye 
Earth's ailded aift 


gi new, 
not that distrustful sigh 


Which deems its vows untrue. 


T here is a bubble in your 
By brilliant fancy nurst, 
How high its sparkling foam leaps wp ! 
Ye do not think "twill burst: 
And be it far from me to fling 
On budding joys a blight, 
Or darkly spread a raven’s eing 
Zo shade a path so bright. 


There twines a wreath around your brow, 


Blent with the sunny braid, 

Love lends its flowers a radiant glow, 
Ye do not think ’¢zvil! fade ; 

And yet ’twere safer there to bind 
‘hat plant of changeless die, 

Whose root is in the lowly mind, 
Whose blossom in the sky. 


Yet who o’er Beauty’s form can hang, 
Nor think / 
May bring stern sorro 


w future years 


Or Disappointment’s tears, 
Unceasing toil, unpitied care, 

Cold treachery’s serpent moan, 
ills that the tender heart must bear, 

Unanswering and alone! 


But as the Frail and fragrant flower, 
Crushed by the swe eping blast, 
Doth even in death an essence pour 
The sweetest and the last, 

So woman’s deep, enduring love, 
Which nothing can appal, 

Her steadfast faith, that looks above 
For rest, can conquer all. 


v’s speechless pang, 





. i Bowie. 


{September, 


THE 


d blue 


Yon flock of pigeons flies ; 


How fair athwart the bro sky 
With what a keen and joyous eye 
I note them as they rise. 
Blest er 
Earth’s gild d gifts are fair, 
Ye know 
May stop your wheeling there. 


atures! to whose wheeling fu 





soon my 





not yet, how 


is a bubble in your cup 


There 
y jlancy nurst. 


By fleeting 
High as it leaps, or ye fly up, 
Be very sure twill burst; 

It is my bitter fate to fling 
On budding jo: 
And with my shot through skull or 1 





vs a blig ht, 


To stay your rapid flight. 


The gentle gale fans wing and plume 
For flight and swiftness mad 
Joy lends your life no tint of gloom, 
Yet soon that joy will fade; ‘ 


It had been safer far to rest 
Beside your owner’s cot— 


Upon his roof, or in your nest, 


I might have spared my shot. 
Yet who that sees your v¢ ering flight 
But thinks how pigeon-pie 
Assuages sorrow with delight, 
And dries the tearful eye. 
It lightens all our gloom and ears 
Cold hunger’s void it fills, 
Tempers the stomach’s fierce despair 


And heals a thousand ills. 


But as the frail and fragrant flower, 
Crushed by the sweeping blast, 
Doth even in death an essence pour, 
The sweetest and the last, 

So doth a right good pigeon-pie, 
When all of it is eaten, 

Leave an enduring memory 
Which can not well be beaten. 
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However, one of the most audacious thefts of my ideas and framework 
which has ever taken place, is that which has been perpetrated by an indi- 
vidual residing in Boston, and which you will find “Pl 4 amas to the remarks 
[am about to make. In all probability, Sir, this J. G. Whittier may, in his 
prudishly puritanical notions, perchance have casted that wine and 
beauty were two abominations that every religious poet was perforce bound 
to ignore, and have thought by his ungentlemanly and dishonest abduction 
of the form of my verses, to exclude a poem from the admiration of the 
public, whose tendencies might be asserted to offer a direct encouragement 
to mankind in their devotion to such enormities. 

If so, you will, Sir, permit me to say that this gentleman has been most 
lamentably deceived, 

Yes, Sir, patience, which my good old friend, Ritchie, so wisely recom- 
mended, may some day wear itself out, and let me tell you that mine has 
now most indubitably done this; for it must be frankly admitted by me, 
that since I first began collecting the facts mentioned in this letter, and since 
I have been occupied in reviewing the very numerous thefts and abstractions 
committed upon my virgin verse, (never having hitherto courted publication, 
it may fairly lay claim to consideration as a specimen of literary old maiden- 
hood,) my blood has very considerably warmed. In a word,I feel once 
more young, Sir. Again, do I entertain some portion of those vindictive 
and savage feelings which I was wont to experience when by chance I came 
across, or when my attention was called by a kind friend to any of those iso- 
lated, and personally very disgusting ple 
My indignation, Sir, has now most justly been awakened, and I feel that 





ies to which I am now alluding. 
you will not blame me if I express it, perchance, somewhat too warmly. 
You, Sir, will of course, at once perceive that my poem is somewhat 
Anacreontic in its general character,* but as you do so, you must allow me 
to inquire of you whether you, in your own person,f imagine it either right 
or proper that this J. G. Whittier, or whatever else the appellation of the Bos- 
ton man may be, should have ssaidaeieted its sisreeniie masterly and 
vigorous versification, and transmuted it into his own - - - - - -] 
twaddle? ‘To say the very least of it, Sir, it is not what I, as a Virginian, 


could have done. It is, in a word, something which you or myself would 


Clansify @S) = =< =< +s S06 <5) see eS SS en ee ee 
We unhesitatir ly admit thi i itis even et n Anacreontic in is gen- 
eral characte Re Ep. U. S. R. 

+ Certainly we do not.—Ep. U.S. R. 

t We beg our corr spondent’s pardon, but have taken the liberty of omitting tl 
excessively offensive adjectives which he here makes use of. In palliation for this 
omission, we would hint to him that the libel-law is somewhat more profoundly 
appreciated in New-York and Massachusetts, than in the Old Dominion.—Ep. 

R. 
We are again compelled to apologize to our correspondent, but not being anx- 


ious to fight for him, and not knowing Mr. Whittier’s personal feeling with regar i 
to fire-arms, we feel anxious not tor nder it absolutely necessary for him to appe: 
to them.—Epb. U. 8. R. 
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However, I feel that I have said enough and possibly, more than enough 
Below you will find the two poems. Let me insist upon your giving me by 
return of mail, your opinion of this unhandsome and most - - - * pro- 
‘eeding. My eldest boy very particularly desires to know,t what yow 
think of it. 


BIND UP THY TRESSES FILL UP MY WINE-CUP. 





J. G. WHITTIER. Tr. JEFFERSON BOWIE. 









Binp up thy tresses, beautiful one, FILL up my wine-cup, beautiful one, 

Of brown in the shadow, and gold in the With the blood-red juice in the shadow 
sun! and sun! 

Free should their delicate lustre be thrown, Free let its t flashing lustre be 

O'er a forehead more pure than the Parian thrown, 
stone— On thy forehead more pure than the Pa 

Shaming the light of those Orient pearls rian stone 

Which bind o’er its whiteness, thy soft- Shaming the warmth of thy bright crim- 
wreathing curls, son lip 


Which bends o’er my shoulder, the wine 


cup to sip. 


le—for thy glance on the mirrer is Smile —as thine eye on that mirror 
thrown, thrown, 
ind the face of an angel is meeting thine And the blush of its sparkle is meeting 
own thine own! 
Beautiful creature !—I marvel not Beautiful creature! I envy not 
That thy cheek a lovelier tint hath caught; The joys that the outer world may have 
And the kindling light of thine eye hath caught ; 
told Thy kiss, and the kiss of the wine-cup 
Of a dearer wealth than the miser’s gold. have told 


That this hour outvalues the miser’s gold. 


Away~—away—there is danger here— And what though there may be danger 

A terrible Phantom is bending near ; here 

Ghastly and sunken, his rayless eye Though the Phantom ,|DEATH may be 

Scowls on thy loveliness scornfully— bending near ; 

With no human look—with no human Ghastly and sunken his rayless eye 
breath, May scowl on our pleasure scornfully— 

He stands beside thee—the haunter But bright beauty’s smile and the beaded 


DEATH! wine 
In spite of his threatening scowl, are 
mine. 


* Again, to our very great regret, we are compelled to refrain from printing an 
adjective which strikes us as being a leetle too strong.—Ep. U.S. R. 

+ We assure our worthy correspondent’s most amiable son that we regard th« 
case his father is detailing, as a singularly gross instance of the most unwarranta- 
ble plagiarism.—Ep. U. 8. R. 
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Fly—but alas! he will follow still, Drink—and the vision shall pass away, 
Like a moon-light shadow beyond thy will; Like the moon-thrown shadows from wak- 
In thy noon-day walk—in thy midnight ing day; 
sleep, Kiss me—and fresh from thy red lips shall 
Close at thy heel will that Phantom keep— flow 
Still on thine ear shall his whispers be— A joy which mocks at his scowl of woe— 
Woe—that such phantom should follow Still in thine ear, shall my whisper be— 
thee! “Drink—kiss—and this hour is ETER- 
NITY.” 


Let me however, very candidly tell you, that upon reading over the two 
poems carefully as they now stand side by side, having been transcribed by 
my eldest boy, my anger has very considerably evaporated, or rather, as might 
perhaps be said with greater justice, has began to simmer down. Not 
being, in plain truth, able to feel but that my poem is by very many degrees 
the best, if not the most Christian of the two, (my son begs me to send his 
kindest compliments to you, Sir, and to inquire whether you are not disposed 
to coincide completely with his as well as my own opinion,*) my wrath has 
become more than pacified; and the shame which this Mr. Whittier must 
beyond any doubt, be affected with, by this exposure of his dishonesty in a 
purely literary point of view,t will, I should very fervently hope, lead him 
hereafter to refrain from any similarly unwarrantable appropriation of the 
property of others, and in all probability, induce him to reflect upon the moral 
certainty of all such wanton impropriety meeting with a just and legitimate 
measure of condign retribution in the long run. Nay, Sir, the comparison 
which he may not impossibly be led to make between my actual property 
and his undeniable abstraction of its general fashion, although it may pro- 
bably not be altogether flattering to his pride, will, perhaps, hereafter con- 
duce to a great and decided improvement in his versification. Sir, allow me 
to say, that I am liberal enough to hope that this may be the case. 

Now, Sir, I shall be compelled again to allude in no peculiarly compliment- 
ary terms to the Mr. Longfellow, whose affair with your strangely absurd 
pseudonym of Puddlehead, has caused a man of my years, (I am, Sir, ex- 
actly sixty-seven on the 8th of next November, or, as it ought to be phrased, 
I shall be) to commence what must undoubtedly seem to you a some- 
what vainglorious communication. By the bye, I must be allowed to point 
out this fact, that both Mr. Longfellow and Mr. Whittier are at the present 
living in Boston. This is not urged with the view of accusing a city which 
is so absurdly called the “ modern Athens,” (as if New-York, Philadelphia, 
and even Richmond did not contain as large an amount of intellectual refine- 


* We beg to say that we do most completely coincide with it.—Ep. U. 8. R. 

+ My son says that I am wrong to simply characterize it as a purely literary 
dishonesty. His opinion very decidedly is, that the plagiarist as richly deserves 
the gallows as any other criminal. I however, am bound to confess that I can not 
perfectly agree with him.—T. J. B. 
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—— 


i 


ment as she does,) of any additional sin to those which may be elsewhere 
imputed to it, but it certainly is—singular. 

It is very many years since, when indeed Mr. Longfellow was a youn; 
man, and Mr. N. P. Willis, of whom I shall also have something to say, wa 
in the first blossom of his daintily delicate ek mn, that it so happened I 
met with a few of the former gentleman’s manuscript poems—poems as h 
chooses to call them. 

In an hour of literary playfulness, (then I was much younger than I n 


am,) urged upon me som¢ ee it must fairly be owned, by my contempt for 
these attempts at versification, I allowed myself to throw off a little 7 
I A 
@esprit in rhyme, which at the time when it was first penned, caused a 
i - i 


great deal of laughter among my friends and acquaintances, one of the 
former of whom I permitted, at his urgent request, tle i fit. My 


L agrec 


boy, Sir, says that I was a fool for doing so, but I trust you do not agre 


1 be tisble to call any one out 


with him, this the more especially, as he would bé 
nd was in the habit, every year, 


at a stated period, of paying a periodical visit to his father, who resided in 


who should be disposed to do so.” 





the State of Maine. On his next visit to his venerable relative, | he was car- 
ried off by a sudden attack of Cholera Morbus, then a very fashionable dis- 
ease, although at the itl moment it has been debased into a simpl 
modification of the Diarrhcea. Only conceive, Sir, what my astonishment 


7 


must have been, when, in the second year following my friend’s lamentable 


death, I saw this playful whim of my idleness rehashed by - very indi- 
vidual whose verses had induced me to write it, into a thing 1 ee calls 


‘ 
; 


a poem, and which he has ba 
Flowers.”t In the most pr 


uptized with the name of the “ Re: aper and the 
found spirit of utter contempt for the lesson 
which my verses might have given him, had he had the slightest inclination 
to study them, as well as the good which he might have derived from a close 
examination of their meaning, he had actually taken them home with him 

hen they had fallen into his hands, and had there and then perpetrate 
a serious parody upon their form. Nor only had he done this, but he had 


actually re-produeed those irregularities in the length of the lines, which, 


rC-} 


I had not thought in my jew d'esprit worth attending to and modify 
With the usual perversity of the inhabitants of Massachusetts, they hay 


selected this parody and maintain unhesitatingly, that it is one of his most 
pe or fex *t efforts. P Ossi bly, Sir, it may be SO, but let me assure vou that no 





one oad ‘“ more throughly deli ight d than my eldest boy, could he find 
any one supporting this opinion, e he chanced to be present. 
h certain! Vv. 0 lear sir, wé » not.— Eb. U R 
4 uf . ik b it t] } ttom of thi ) We ld fy | 
tudes in every thing, do exist, and this has genera i l ( of Mr 
Longfellow’s most perfect poems.—Kp. U. 8. R 
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REAPER AND 
FLOWERS. 


THE 


. W. LONGFELLOW. 


hava Reape r, } me 4 Death, 


reaps the bearded gt 1 at a breath, 
the flowers that grow between 
iS ’ Shave naught that is fair?” sai? 
“Tiave naught but the bearded grain ? 


7 the bre 
to me, 
I will give them all back again.” 
He « l flowers with tearful eyes 
Th I f drooping leaves . 
It was for the Lord of Paradise, 


He bound them 


’ 
his she 


“My Lord has need of these flowerets ga 
The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

“Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where 


he was once a child. 


- 77 ll shall bloom in fields of light, 


Transplanted by my care, 





(nd saints upon their 


» sacred bl 


rarbs of white, 





wear,” 


ssoms 


mother gave, in tears and pain 


Owe rs.she 


most did love; 





She knew she should find the 
In the fields of light above. 
( t in wrath 
7 Re ner vt day 
/ ngel visited the green earth, 
[ flowers a 
A}j oe 11» +4 
LogeLher, you Wil permit me 


ith of these flowers is sweet 


TZ’. J. Bowie. 


- 

2 
bo 
CO 


t 


THE CRITIC AND THE 


PO BL Bs 


T. JEFFERSON BOWIE. 


Tuere is a Critic, whose name is Truth, 
And with his pen so shrewd, 


He slays our authors with s« 
And slays t 


unty ruth, 


i¢m 1n pieasant me 


‘Shall I slay none that write poetry ? 
Slay none but who scribble prose ? 
Though pleasant to cut up the last,’ 


saith he, 


“T would far sooner deal with those.” 


He gazed at the I 
He kissed their 
“Qh! 


vets with tender eyes, 

printed leaves ; 

these are they, that the Public 
prize 

Let me bind them in my sheaves. 


ds these poetlings gay, 


“The Public, it nee 
The Critic said, and smiled; 
“Let me reap with a will each lay, 


Sung by these poets wild. 


“ They all shall bloom upon my page, 


Fools as all of them are, 
Strung in rows, for the wise and sage 


re. 





To measure them with ca 


So the Critic strung with laughing eyes, 
L w on his string, 
And hoisted him as a clorious prize, 


With W s, when 


| 


Oh! not 


The Critic came that day 


in ernelty, not in spite 


"Twas a judgment came to do what was 
right, 


And t 


1 4 : 
OK those poets away. 


to say, that this strikes me as being one of 


he most impudent of the many frauds to which my writings have been sub- 


. ‘ 1 
ject ‘ and 


than half-inclined to for 


1,4] 1 . 1 





‘t I must candidly admit, 


give the fellow (Quwre—Has this been 


Sir, that in my heart, I, at times feel 
ead 


he score of his profoundly unblushing and extraordi- 
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nary audacity. Indeed, I unhesitatingly admit, that I should have done so, 
had he not repeated this exhibition of literary profligacy at my expense» 
more than a dozen times since; judging from which fact, I confess, that I 
should feel inclined to attribute his whole power in weaving a certain species 
of doggerel that passes for poetry, to nothing more than a systematic course 
of highly successful plagiarism, 

But although, Sir, I have been, I do not hesitate to affirm, and am still an 
ill-used man, my son, unfilially, does not at all hesitate to attribute the fact 
of my being so to my stupid modesty, and can not refrain from aflirming, that 
had I at the commencement of the system of wholesale piracy and plagiar- 
ism to which I have been exposed, made only a few examples, the poets who 
have so persistently made use of my humble talents, in the endeavor to 
earn a name for themselves, would have allowed me to remain at peace. 

This, I suppose, was not to be, and I have been compelled to submit to A. 
their treatment of me without doing any thing more than passively resenting 
it, up to the present time. 

But, Sir, while there is as I may say, some slight degree of satisfaction in 
finding one’s self plundered and maltreated by those individuals whose talents, 
marred though they in part are by their insolent ignorance of the great law of 
moral property, enable them in any way, or by any means to achieve that em 
inence in the eyes of the world, to which we all in some way or other in- 
cline our heads, imagine, if only for an instant, how strange a feeling of 
disgust must come across the soul, when it finds the moderate powers which 
have been accorded it by the Almighty, degraded or polluted by the un- 
hallowed paws of those men whose names are, as it were, totally unknown. 
A modest feeling of self-valuation will be aroused within the unknown poet, 
when he finds his mind has lent materials to the pillaging fingers of a Morris, 
a Sigourney, a Whittier, or even of a Longfellow. But this feeling must be 
entirely quenched within him, when he discovers on examining the writings 
of others, that his mental pockets have been most indubitably and industri- 
ously picked by a John or a Jack Sayage. Now, this, Sir, has been the case 
with me. As I have said, my mental pockets have been most indubitably 
and industriously picked by a person rejoicing in the name of John or Jack 
Savage. Who this individual may be, I confess I am in total ignorance of, 
although it does seem to my son that he remembers the circumstance of having 
seen his name at some period or the other, in the pages of your justly well 
known and highly esteemed Review,* which induces me to question you 
upon the point of the calling and standing in society, of the person possessed 
of this nomenclature.t If you know him, I shall deeply regret it, although 


’ 


* This we unhesitatingly tell the interesting child of Mr. T. J. Bowie must 
an impossibility, as we are decidedly unacquainted with the individual in qui 
tion.—Ep. U. 8. R. 


> 


+ We know nothing of this John or Jack Savage.—Ep. U.S. R. 
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it is probable, that in other respects he may be a decent member of society ; 
not on my own account, but on that of my son, who is a self-willed young 
man and stands, as I have previously mentioned, some six foot two inches 
in his pumps, considering himself for several years out of my leading-strings.* 
Might I beg you to inform me whether he is right or not in entertaining this 
supposition? But, be this as it may, or whoever or whatever this John or 
Jack Savage may be, Sir, read his “ Lilla” through, from beginning to end, 
and then compare it with my “Billy”: 


LILLA. 
JOHN SAVAGE. 


Lovely Lilla, why keep smiling ? 

All my path to gloom beguiling ; 

As your mouth its bright joy flashes, 
Every ripple o’er me dashes- 

Makes me helpless while I gaze on 
Nature’s acted diapason ; 


Lilla smiles while Lilla kills. 


Oh ! those eyes with rapture thrill me— 
Take them off or else they’ll kill me; 

sut not yet, for there’s about them 

That to make me die without them! 
Dear, remember what you're doing, 
You are killing while ’m wooing— 

If you close those eyes of blue, 


Don’t you know you close mine too ? 


Such an earthly, heavenly, Awman, 
Lovely, wicked, artless woman 

{ ‘, Lilla, lights our blindness 
Rarely here, to kill with kindness ! 

Every glance both wins and wounds me— 
Life and death in you surrounds me— 
While one word all life would give, 

Had you the heart to make me live. 


Biles 


T. JEFFERSON BOWIE 


Little Billy, why keep throwing 
Squibs alight, and torches glowing ¢ 
All the day you’ve been in clover- 
July’s Fourth now well nigh over 
Crackers burnt and trowsers torn out 
Limbs and purses well nigh worn out; 
Sut the bliss instils a bane 

Billy’s fun is Daddy’s pain. 


Ah! my hand with anger itches 

Little seamp, you’ve burnt my breeches, 
And I now will surely strip you 

To your skin, and well will whip you. 
Dear me, with that squib upon it, 

Little brat! you’ve burnt Kate’s bonnet- 
If tears dim those eyes of blue, 

Don’t you know, you shall yell too? 


Such a reckless, little, human 

Brat, was never born of woman, 

As you, Billy! It was blindness 
Here to pamper you with kindness; 
Every action merits whipping— 

Life is short—begin with stripping— 
Not one word shall save your skin, 
So screech away, as I begin. 


Now, Sir, without further examining the right which this person calling 
himself John or Jack Savage, has had to take my careless verses and trans- 


Without the slightest hesitation, we assure the highly respectable son of 
our amiable correspondent, that we are not in the very remotest degree acquainted 
with the person who has so justly and signally provoked his ire.——Kp. U. S. R. 

+ We beg leave to inform our correspondent and his amiable descendant one 
more, that we utterly deny and disown John or Jack Savage.—Ep. U.S. R. 
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mute them into something which he thinks proper to put forth to the un- 
commonly mild and little critical public of the North of our glorious Union, 
you must allow me to ask what you really think of his poetical accomplish- 
ments, which I need scarcely say, my son and myself regard as having no 
claims upon the respect of any sagacious and clear-headed person.* Let me 
ask of you, what you may consider to be the meaning of the fifth and sixth 
lines of the first of these three stanzas? or rather permit me to put this 
question to the profound and learned critic, who reviewed the Life and Writ- 
ings of the Author of the Declaration of Independence,t in your number 
issued for the month of July last. Then let me call your attention to the 
grammatical error which occurs in the sixth line of the last stanza—an 
error which it would be out of the range of possibility for the meérest school 
boy to have committed, so long as he had the fear of justice and the bircl 
before his eyes; a fear, which I regret to say, the fashion of modern times 
has almost entirely removed from the range of learning bestowed upon our 
youth. In my early days, Sir, I feel intensely proud to say, that the birch 
and the ferule were the main magistri morum. We were taught with and 
by the means of these instruments of discipline,t and committed no fault or 
transgression, saving under the wholesome dread of having it condignly 
scored into the memory of our nether end. 

Let this John or Jack Savage now pass, Sir, for I trust that punishment 
is no longer far from him, as my boy has managed to get a trace of: him 
through the individual who published his poems, a very worthy and excel- 
lent publisher (my son, I am sorry to say, stigmatizes him asa ‘“ remark- 
ably slow coach,” the slang of which observation you must pardon, as it is 
not mine,) named Redfield. 

But, Sir, in the last number which was published of your inestimable 
Review, my attention was called to an exquisite little poem, by a J. T. Fields, 
entitled a “ Dirge for a Young Girl,” (you must permit me here to intimate 
to you, that I accord most perfectly with your strictures upon the name of 
this poem,§) by your deservedly high and warm eulogium upon its merits. 
Candidly, Sir, I agree with that eulogium, and made some inquiries as to the 

] 





possibility of getting the volume in which it was published, and from which 
We need scarcely say, that we are inclined to set the very lowest « 
values upon them.—Ep. U. §. R. 
+ Having been applied to, for the purpose of 
friend, the Editor of the United States Review, 1 beg to state, that I am 
the habit of giving a critical opinion unless it is paid for.—REVIEWER OF THE LIFE 
AND WRITINGS OF JEFFERSON. 
t We feel that these admirable instruments for tl l of 3 
very unwisely been laid aside. Let us hope that 1 g e wielded 
good of rising generations, ere we are laid in the grave.—-Ep. U. S. R 
S 1 more ¢ 1 are we to ou IT lent for this appt lL 
iectio 1s ] Dp nt in our Bal I 
three pag r, decidedly object y our obser 
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it was quoted, of a worthy young friend of mine, (almost a boy, Sir,) who is 
connected in some slight degree with literature in New-York, and who is 
amed Charles George Rosenberg, (can this be the same person, who has 
recently contributed several poems to the Unrrep Starrs Revinw ?*) a very 
worthy fellow, but one who is indifferently provided with the goods of t 


ror Ile : kind \ouerh to send 2 o r oft +} . 7 4 
world. rie was KING enougn to St 1 me a ¢ py ol the lume in question, 


which, as you m« ntioned, has not been printed for | ublie circulation. I 
saw by the inscription on the blank page at the commencement, that this 


copy had been presented him by Mr. Fields. Judge, Sir, of my amazement 


at seeing in this volume, at page 18, some lines “On a Portrait of Cromwell,”’ 


which have been most unworthily taken from a brief poem of mine own, 


entitled by me ‘A Monody on the Death of Turpin.” As Mr. Rosen- 
berg lent me the printed Poems, and I was unable to purchase them, I 
wrote to him to know whether I was at liberty to em] l y the kn ywledge J 


had obtained in so strange and unforeseen a manner. He, Sir, has neclected 


to do that which a gentleman should have done, and therefore, I conclude, 
may not at present be in New-York,t but confident that he will grant me 


his permission, I transmit you the two poems. Judge for yourself: 


ON A PORTRAIT OF MONODY ON THE DEATH 
CROMWELL. OF TURPIN. 


Paint Jam,” l Cromwell ‘Judge me as I lived,” said Turpin— 
Lert le ] 1 with w tough with wrath and lost to hoy 
3 as you find them, 





h. my ul abh ’ Less tl court, I loathe the rope.” 
7; wl 1 r T vas he, who in a night-time 








Swent the foe at Marst Moor Rode to York from London-town 
7 rm ut l I was | vhose Black Bess dying 
Fro ] lust the fainting poor When he 1 hed it, tumbled down 
G his face uncomely God had made a precious rascal 
Pa fam,” he said ; “ Judge me as I lived,” he said ; 
< ] ; he canvas So he swung upon the gallows 
Whom they ‘cled as dead. Newgate-chronicled as dead. 
ind English writers, that 
sh: especial- 
lued res} (in which 
» has called him young. Now, 
op , he must be on the 
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! And |} the page of past 
a ‘ Centu ry man i 
Shines to-day wi S iks 1 dar ¥ 
I l t I 1 of Turp 
I feel, Sir, that you may wonder at my chronicling the end of a foreigt 
reprobate, when, as I feel proud in owning, we poss upon our own shor 
quite as many reprobates as any nation in the Old World. But this, my] 
says, and I confess that I entirely and completel) ree with him, is purely 
beyond the question, which is, whether you r Mr. J. T. Fields 
fied in committing such an atrocious ution of ¢ of the efforts o 





my very moderate (this I am willing to 


1 am wrong in estimating my own talent meagrely) genius. Besid 
Sir, I would have you observe the quiet a lest craf 3 with 1 


he has hitherto managed to conceal his t] | vol wa 
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you that this poet also resides in Boston,* and say that I should not 


vere ultimatel' * the 





both of us felt to 0 nuinely ] tical, was 
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. 
from another poet like myself, unknown, or perhaps as neglected 
Poe, who, I am very sorry to intimate to you, deeply as I admired his w 
lerful tal nts, treated me on three or fi ur pal LLe ¢ ions like a isum 
mate rascal. His “Raven,” Sir, and his “Annabel Lee,” were both of th 
light-fingered appropriations from me, which I do not hesitate in stigmati 
ing as thefts of the most abominable and principled de ription. 

But, I can not avoid feeling, I truding too lon 
your valuable time, important; as it must be to the great Dem: 
n lone in the city of New-York, but in t our Union, 
juently allude but to one more of tl I nd plagia 
to which I have been so re tedl) ted. 

You, Sir, I feel certain, from y« n well : 1ai l 
Boston undefended.—Ep. U. 8. R. 

+ Our correspondent has so strongly con I 
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: a. Bowie. e tember. 


root 


+ when I 


.. Bryant 


to be, was it not cruel of him to ravish from me my one pet la My eldest 
boy, when I first saw his scandalous appropriation of it, « New 
York, Sir, and then and there incontinently cow-hide him for | orthy 
treatment of his dear and revered old sire, but J c ly allow him to do 
so. J had too long reverenced the name of William (¢ | t. To 
cow-hide Aim, Sir, would have been like a desecra of the altar of my 


younger love. 
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tuti nl, and that it would event uy tend to the annihilation of all their 


endeavors for the formation of a permanent union of the States. To avoid 


this, the greatest of all evils which could a ie to the written Constitution 
which they were about to frame, namely, a departure from ils letler, they 

} } l x ] ative } (ern 
Spe t! Hye 1 ve embraced by Ut! iczisiative power ol the govern- 
ment about to be created. So lulous were they in discountenancing any 
resort to 7 lication of pov , that, wherever they hay t towed certain 
powers ol : neral nature, th y have, the more eflectua : » guard avainst 


1e Same in detail, as is 
fully illustrated in the following extracts from the Constitution itself, to wit: 
To Congt has been given t power to “coin money” and “to regulate 


the value thereof:” what then more reasonable than to infer that this power 


carried along with it, by n wy implication, the power to punish the 
counterfeiting of that coin? But ) circum pect wert t] i ers of the Con- 
stitution, that in order to avoid all resort to implication, they deemed it 
exped tt I | » tl ( l, and acc ( reed, 


that Co | uss . power * to ide for t : ‘ counter. 


‘ ‘ > i - l 

ting / rent coin of the fl t , Congress 1S 
em] »wered * 7 7 €) iP d ( j 2 “to 7 Né and 
gi/) a y, lo ( “i ad 7 s to the primary 
powers Ww! ( i be more 2 d rw than t ] ver to punish piracies, 


the power to appoint officers to this army when raised, as also to have 
control of its “forts, m ines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful 
buildings’? But so licitous was the Convent to banish the t 17 npli- 

ition from the Con ition, that we perceive : parat ver vested by 
the Constitution to rrant the exercise of jurisdiction uy these subjects, 
to wit: “CO ress shall have power to make rules for tl overnment and 


regulation of the l and naval forces;’”’ “to provide for calling forth the 


” isa } 2 -~+ . é ‘ . 
militia: td « » and punish pira committed upon t high seas, and 
offenses against the laws of nations ;” ‘‘to exercise authority over its forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other needful buildings.” Are these 


subsequent clauses of the Constitution to be regarded as mere tautology? Or 
are they the ult of an acquaintance with the fundamental principle to be 


observed relative to a written Constitution, namely. an adherenc to its letter, 


res} he authority 


ot u I i rding t I 1 Dp i by ¢ 

i rer’ exe vel ia in al ( wha ever over su district (not 
exceeding m 3 squal { v, by « n of particular States, icceptance 
of ¢ ress, become th it of government of the United States, and to exercise like 
authority over all places purchased, by the consent of the ] lature of the State in 


wl i th hall be, fur the erection of forts, 1 zines, § ls, dock-yards, and 





other n ful build igs al l 
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Court of the United States has | upo al Constitution, has 
become the bi vad base uy n which the federal ox vernment, and those inter 
ested in its undue aggrandizement, would rear the stately rf : } 
pow "s, The d yn of this A rt m ital t | ( { clan se 
tends to enlarge rather than 7 { yvernmest in the ex of it 
delegated powers. Such is the coinciden and mity of mel 
which pervades the dec 1 of the Chief-J ice of this Court on tl 
question, and Mr. Hamilton’s report of the co of that 

tion, that it is d ult to that the former had consulted ot! 
authority in the formation of his decision than th VE umed r¢ 1 I 
arguing this qu mn, Mr. Hamilton s oe ry power vested in a 
government is in it ‘ l includes, by the force of the ter 

a right to employ all m requisite and ly applicable to th 

of the ends such : not precluded by restrict l 
exceptions specified by the Constitution.” The language of the Chief-Ju , 
after having t] re 1 nature of y power vested in tl 
government, is to this effect: that ‘all the me 1 are app! 

and which are plainly applicable to the attainmer l of 

and which are not prohibited by the Constitution; and rtain 1 o 
carry into effect any of the powers of th rnment prop! ( 
degree of its necessit question of ] lative d retion, and f 
judicial inquiry.” <A 1, Mr. Hamilton argu “the expressic have a 
peculiar comprehensiveness;” they : “to make all laws ne ] 
proper to ¢ urry into e3 ition the fo ing powel et The Chief 
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1, In the course OF WS deil ALIONS, a iengeth Li1Ves al ils 
clause. ‘l'’o some of the committee the language of this clause appears too 
indefinite, and as tending to authorize a system of implication and construc- 


tion of power which was not in unis with their views of the use of a 


vritten constitution, namely, that of li ng the government to be created 


7 


1 certain /nown bounds, that is, limiting it to the letter of the Consti- 


ution; for once launched upon the sea of implication, it was difficult to 


‘onceive of a limit to federal power. In their extreme caution to crush, ad 
ovo, any such spirit in the federal councils, they deemed it necessary to 
nsert the words ‘necessary and proper,” which, by qualifying the clause, 
vould banish this greatest of evils to a written constitution, namely, impli- 
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to with the hope of still further restricting the government to the “ necessary” 
or unavoidable (for such is the signification of the term) measures for the 
accomplishment of its delegated powers. 


As a further check upon the government in the exercise of implied 


powers, the States, after the adoption of the Constitution, appended certain 
other clauses to that instrument, which, even had they been omitted in 


many instances, could not have effected the security of their rights. The 


’ 


10th amendment of the Constitution again announced the restricting nature 


of the instrument in the following words: ‘‘The powers not delegated to the 


United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited to the States, are reserved 


to the States r¢ spectively, or to th , p »O} le.” 

\ comparison of the articles of confederation with the present federal 
Constitution, evinces the omission of a word, which, though in no way affect- 
ing th nse of the clause, has derived great importance by the use made 
of it by the Supreme Court of the United States. In the articles of confed- 
eration, t words “ not expressly delegated, etc.,” are to be met with, which 
lo not ob 1 in the present Constitution. Guided by tl pirit of implica- 

mn, wi i has ever pre sided over the deliberations of this C urt, it has 
I na led that the omission of this term was indi tive of a di: Pp ition 


on the part of the Convention to enlarge the powers of the federal govern- 


vr \\ } ° 13 : ; - s+} 4+} seat earls lin 
ment. Whether this a rtion is in accordance with t irlt WiIicn dic- 
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tated this and the other amendments to the Constitution, will soon plainly 


appear, by reference to the history of these clauses, as set forth in their 
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our opponents, we will pursue our strictures upon this opinion of the Court. 
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i iission or insertion of t term xpressly” can by no distortion of 
reasoning be made to alter the signification of the clause. The term, as it 


od in the articles of confederation, rendered that instrument justly ob- 
noxious to the charge of pleonasm and tautology, and therefore was pro- 
perly and grammatically omitted in the draft of the new Constitution ; in cor- 


ration of which it has been asked, “If in a deed of conveyance of land, 
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With the lefinite ideas of the sources of federal legislative power, we 
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Constitution the work of supererogation; that the remainder of the instru- 
ment is virtually nullified; that by the magical skill of this body, ereion 


and independent States, who may have deemed that they bad r 1 the 


government which they had created, in such a manner as to insure their re- 
served rights, these may, in the twinkling of an eye, be conso'!tated into 
one grand government, and find themselves under a | lative power 


omnipotent as that of the Imperial Parliament of the British Isles. That 


such an interpretation of these terms “general y re” is not rational, 
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evident from the difficulties to which it leads; for nothing can be more ab- 
surd than to seize upon an insulated expression in a document, which ren- 
ders the rest of that instrument nugatory. We therefore now propose to 
elucidate these ominous phrases, by an examination into their history. 

sy reference to the Journal of the Convention, it will be perceived that 
there existed a disposition on the part of some of the members of that body 
to intrust Congress with discretionary power as to the laying and collecting 
of taxes, which was met by a counter disposition on the part of others. 
The clause, as originally reported by the committee of detail, stood thus 
“The Legislature of the United States shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises.” In Mr. Pinckney’s draft of a constitu- 
tion, the words are the same. On the 18th of August, we find the follow- 
ing motion before the committee, namely, “ That a clause or clauses be pre- 
pared, to restrain the legislature of the United States from establishing a 
perpetual revenue :” and we shall soon perceive that the terms “‘ for the com- 
mon defense and general welfare” were inserted for the accomplishment of 
that object. We therefore find, on the 22d of the same month, the com- 
mittee reporting that the clause should read thus: ‘‘To lay taxes, duties, 
imposts, excises; for the payment of the debts and necessary expenses of 
the United States.” After much discussion, between the 22d of August 
and the 4th of September, the clause finally passed the committee as it now 
stands in the Constitution. Thus do we perceive how great was the jea- 
lousy which existed in the Convention, upon the subject of leaving the fede- 
ral government unrestricted as to the objects to be accomplished by the tax- 
ing power. We now see that the phrase “ general welfare,” so far from au- 
thorizing discretionary power, evidently restricts the government as to the 
end proposed by its tariff laws, namely, to pay the debts and provide for 
common defense and general welfare of these United States. The phrase, 
as also the whole clause, simply prescribes the end to which all moneys raised 
by taxation or tariff laws shall be appropriated. 

In addition to the above, let us see the opinion of Mr. Madison, as to the 
import of this phrase, as found in the Federalist, a work by no means favor- 
able to State supremacy. “Some,” says he, ‘ have grounded a fierce attack 
upon the Constitution on the language in which it is defined.” It has been 
urged and echoed that the power “to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises; to pay the public debts, and to provide for the common defense 
and general welfare, amounts to an unlimited commission to exercise every 
power which may be alleged to be necessary for common defense and wel- 
fare.” Nostronger proof could be given of the distress under which these 
writers labor for objections, than their stooping to such misconstruction. 
Had no other enumeration or definition of the powers of Congress been 
found in the Constitution, than the general expression just cited, the authors 
of the objection might have had some color for it, though i 
difficult to find a reason for so awkward a form of describi 
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to legislate in all possible cases. A power to destroy the freedom of the 
press, the trial by jury, or even to regulate the course of descents, or the 
forms of conveyances, must be very singularly expressed by the terms “to 
raise money for the general welfare.” The objection here is more extraordi- 
nary, as it appears the language used by the Convention is a copy of the 
articles of confederation. The objects of Union among the States, as de- 
scribed in Article 3d, are, ‘‘Their common defense and general welfare.” Th¢ 
terms of the Sth article are more identical: “All charges of war and othe: 
expenses, that shall be incurred for the common defense and general welfare, 
and allowed by the United States in Congress, shall be defrayed out of the 
common treasury.” A similar language occurs in Article 9th. Construe either 


of these articles by the rules which would justify the construction put on 
the new Constitution, and they vest in the existing Congress a power to 
legislate in all cases whatever. But what would have been thought of that 
assembly, if, attaching themselves to these general expressions, and disre- 
garding the specifications which ascertain and limit their import, they had 
exercised an unlimited power of providing for the common defense and gene 
ral welfare? I appeal to the objectors themselves, whether they would, in 
that case, have employed the same reasoning in justification of Congress, as 
they now make use of it against the Convention? “ How difficult is it for 
error to escape its own condemnation !” (Page 315.) 


1 


Suppose, however, for argument’s sake 





» we were to a 


‘ould enact laws, although based upon no delegated power, and not “nec¢ 


sary and proper” to carry into execution foregoing powers, upon the ground 
that they were conducive to the “general welfare.” Such an admissi 


would in no way extricate the consolidationists from their difficulties. For 
how can a law be of general utility, stamped as it is by the ecto of one or 
more States, because subversive of the common principles of justice, to wit; 
that of taxing one portion of the Union for the benefit of another? Having 
thus traced the origin, progress, and ultimate signification of this ominou 
phrase, we candidly believe that there can not exist an ingenious mind whicl 
will not promptly admit that the phrase can not be regarded as of seriou 
import; because if aught be attached to it, we find ours 3 unavoi 
ably hurried to the conclusion that the remainder of the Constitution is 2 
dead letter; this phrase alone empowering Congress with unlimited legisla 
tive authority. ‘“ How difficult is it for error to escape its own condemna- 
tion.” Having, as we conceive, sufficiently examined into these portentous 
phrases, and having denuded them of all their would-be potency, and: hay- 
ing incontestably established the fact that they had their origin in the pecu- 
niary exigencies of the government, and that they could by no fair mode of 
reasoning be made to empower the federal legislature with an authority to 
foster the interests of one portion of the United States at the expense of the 
other, we now pass to the second clause, namely, to that which invests 
Congress with power to regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
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We were scarcely prepared for this subterfuge on the part of our oppo- 


nents. We scarcely expected to find them shelteri 1emselves under a 


I3 


] 
‘lause which has so little connection with the occult design of protective 
the expense of the 
ts of the United States. This clause, as 


tariff laws, whose effect is to protect manufactures at 
agricultural and commercial interes 
all well know, had its origin in the necessity of investing the general goy- 
ernment with power over all subjects involving the interests of more than 
one State, and to which the legislation of a single State was necessarily in- 
ompetent. Such was the case with the commercial interests of the States 
hen intrusted to Congress. Taught by the embarrassments which had 
lved the government of the old confederacy, for the want of this power 
ver commerce, it was cheerfully resigned, by the insertion of this clause of 
the Constitution. How difficult would it have been at that time to have 
livined that this clause, arising as it did in the commercial depression of the 
untry, extending as it does to the federal legislature the power of extend- 
ing to the remotest parts of the earth our commercial relations, should have 
en perverted to its present purposes; that it ever should have been deemed 
a8 investing this body with the power of prostrating, at one “fell swoop,” 
this most lucrative and extensive branch of industry, for the protection of 
that of manufactures, which embraces but a small portion of the capital of 
United States, and certainly not a dollar of many of the States. That 


these 
Congress may, when acting within its constitutional sphere of legislation, as 
prescribed by the litera scripta of the Constitution, pass laws restricting 
he importation of foreign manufactures, as a dona-fide measure of retalia- 
tion for previous aggression upon our commerce by other nations, no one 
ean reasonably doubt. Such retaliation would originate in a desire to ex- 
tend our commercial relations, and thus be agreeable to the very letter of the 
Constitution itself. But to argue, that by the same provision of that instru- 
rent, this body can organize and perpetuate a system of protection to this 

wr that branch of industry, would be such an assumption in argument, that 
ven in the absence of all other evidence to the contrary, it must fall to the 

ie federal legis. 


1 
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‘round by its own weakness. If, by virtue of this clause, t 


lature can legislate upon the subject of manufactures, because they are re- 





itely connected with commerce, by the same course of reasoning, le; 
tion might be made to extend to any and every branch of industry; and 
thus this clause alone invests Congress with a grant of universal legislative 
power, So extensive are'the ramifications of each branch of industry, and 
so intimately are they woven together, that it would be impossible to assign 
any limits to the boundaries of legislation, if this latitudinarianism were 
admissible. Would it be doing any violence to the premises of these ultra- 
‘onstructionists of a written Constitution, to deduce, by the same course of 
reasoning, the right of Congress to fit out an exploratory expedition to the 
Antarctic Pole, to establish a university, or to incorporate companies for the 
purpose of commercial intercourse, or for the encouragement of domestic 
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manufacture? These are all as essentially connected with commerce “ with 
foreign nations” as is the present system of protective policy. New discove- 
ries in the polar regions may open new channels for our commerce. Science 
is so intimately connected with navigation, that the latter could never have 
attained its present state of perfection without the assistance of the former; 
as regards the last supposition, it would be equally reasonable to encourage 
commerce and manufactures by the incorporation of companies, as well as 
by tariff restrictions upon commerce, or the adoption of retaliatory duties. 
The one or the other might have been adopted with equal propriety, as the 
discretion of the legislature might have determined, To such absurdities 
does a departure from the letter of a written constitution lead. Once launched 
upon the sea of implied powers, a deep and boundless ocean of universal 
legislation lies before us, without a rock or a shoal to intimidate or interrupt 
our headlong progress. 

It has been said, with an air of triumph, that if the tariff laws be 
in contravention to the Constitution, the tonnage laws are equally an 
infraction of the provisions of that instrument. As this argument is 
specious, it deserves some consideration. These laws, it is known, impose 
certain duties upon all vessels entering our harbors, discriminating in favor 
of those owned by our citizens. This certainly partakes of the nature of 
protection; but the system of discriminating tonnage duties is strictly a 
bona-fide commercial retaliation, instituted and kept up as a mean to induce 
a more liberal intercourse with foreign nations. But when they shall have 
had their retaliatory effect, or it is apparent that there is no hope of their 
accomplishing such an end; when they shall have been carried to such an 
extent that they exclude the foreign navigator, and restrict the carrying 
trade to the native merchant, and are maintained as a means of protection to 
this branch of industry, it is evident that they in no way differ from laws for 
the protection of manufactures. These laws, however, as they have hitherto 
existed, have been retaliatory, and in no way onerous to any branch of 
industry, and are chiefly to be justified as a revenue measure. These laws 
date as early as the third legislative act of the general government, and 
were thus early enacted to restrict the privileges of foreign vessels, and to 
induce a desire in all nations wishing to trade with us to enter into treaties 
conferring reciprocal advantages. And in effecting this object, these laws 
have undergone material modifications, varying in each case, as the nation 
treated with was disposed to abandon the old and obsolete doctrine of 
restriction, and adopt the more generally received principles of free trade. 
Viewed in this light, these laws are in accordance both with the letter and 
the spirit of the Constitution. When, however, they shall be perverted 
from these their legitimate objects, especially to protect the native ship- 
owner, they necessarily are no longer of general utility to the community at 
large, but are limited in their operations to the advancement of the interests 
of a small portion of society ; and that, too, at the expense of the mass of the 
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people, who are thus restricted from the benefits arising from the employ- 
ment of those who will carry cheapest. Under such circumstances, it is 
evident that they would be unconstitutional; swch partial legislation can 
not be in unison with the provisions of a Constitution, the very existence of 
which is attributable to the want of a common government, to regulate those 
interests of general and not partial utility. r 

Whatever dtgree of truth the above arguments may possess, there are 
others, too cogent in their nature, and the source from which they are 
drawn, not to carry conviction to the minds of all not strongly fortified by 
interest or prejudice. We allude to those arguments and sources of inform- 
ation to be collected from the Journal of the Convention, where may be 
seen recorded the proceedings of that body while these clauses were under 
discussion. We therefore again invite the attention of the reader to this 
invaluable work, the true receptacle of the spirit of the Constitution. By a 
reference to this Journal, we find that the clause of the Constitution, invest- 
ing the legislature of the general government with a power “to regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the States,” was introduced on 
the 16th of August, in the draft of a constitution submitted by the commit- 
tee to whom the previous resolutions of the Convention had been referred. 
As might have been expected, we find no objections made to this clause; 
and all that we know of this clause is the subsequent addition made to it 
relative to the regulation of intercourse with the “Indian tribes.” This 
regulation of commerce by a general government having been the chief 
cause which gave rise to the calling of the Convention, this clause met with 
not the slightest opposition, and passed into the present Constitution without 
discussion. 

On the 18th of August, we find the Convention engaged in discussing the 
propriety of extending the powers of the new government, and in accordance 
with these views, it was proposed, among many other powers to be vested 
in Congress, that it was expedient ‘to establish public institutions, rewards, 
and immunities for the promotion of agriculture, commerce, trades, and 
manufactures.” Again, on the 20th day of August, it was proposed “that a 
Council of State should assist the President, to be composed of the chief- 
justice and five secretaries,” etc. It devolved upon the Secretary of Domes- 
tic Affairs to attend to matters of general police, the state of agriculture and 
manufactures, the opening of roads and navigation, and the facilitating of 
communication throughout the United States, and to recommend such 
measures and establishments as might tend to promote such objects.” In 
pursuing our subject, we find, that on the 3lst of August there was ap- 
pointed a committee, consisting of a member from each State, to act upon 
such parts of reports as had not been previously acted upon. On the Ist of 
September this grand committee reported partially, but did not touch the 
subject of science, trades, canals, or manufactures, On the 4th, the com- 
mittee again reported partially, but said nothing of manufactures. On the 
Sth, the committee further and finally reported, recommending alterations 
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and additions in five instances,. The last is to insert the following clause, 
that ‘‘ Congress shall have power to promote the progress of science and the 
useful arts, by securing for limited times, to authors and inventors, the 
exclusive right to their respective rights and discoveries.” Thus answering 
to the many applications which had been made, to invest the proposed 
government with a power to legislate for the protection of manu/fuctures, 
science, etc. This clause, then, specifies the only mode in which Congress 
can rightfully legislate upon the subject of manufactures, namely, as a 
branch of the useful arts. This clause, emanating from the committee to 
whom had been referred certain resolutions, proposing to extend the legis- 
lative power of the government to the subject of manufactures, without 
taking any other notice of the subject referred to them, namely, that of 
manufactures, speaks to our mind a language too explicit to be misunder- 
stood. Their silence upon a specific resolution, which had been referred to 
them, would alone have been indicative of their disapprobation of embracing 
the power in question; but when we perceive them proposing a clause 
which embraced the power desired by the projectors of the resolutions, the 
inference that they designed to restrict the federal legislature, in the man- 
ner of protecting manufactures, is irresistible. We therefore find ourselves 
forced to the conclusion, that it is only by granting patents and securing to 
individuals the rights and privileges resulting from their inventions, that the 
government can foster an individual or local interest. 

As regards the argument, that the power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations involves the power to protect manufactures, we think it fully 
refuted in the preceding extracts from the Journal of the Convention. From 
the introduction of these resolutions subsequent to the clause conferring the 
power over commerce, it is certain that the consolidation party in the Con- 
vention did not so understand it. To suppose that they, who had so 
ardently desired to invest the general government with a power over manu: 
factures, could have been so ignorant of the preceding day’s transactions, as 
not to be aware that the power that they were then contending for had 
been already conferred, and that, too, nemine contradicente, would be yield- 
ing our assent to an impossibility. We are aware, however, that it may 
be retorted, that this argument is more striking than forcible; that the 
term commerce, haying also obtained in those resolutions, by the same 
reasoning it would be inferred that the power over the regulation of com- 
merce had not yet been conferred. This position, as formidable as, at first 
sight, it may appear, in no way militates against our argument as to the 
constitutionality of these laws; it rather assures us, that the framers of our 
Constitution did not deem the power over commerce in such a latitudinarian 
light as those of the present day who advocate implied powers. The authors 
of the Constitution no doubt understood this clause, which grants the 
power over commerce, simply as authorizing Congress to make treaties and 
laws regulating this branch of industry in a uniform manner throughout th« 
United States, and not in the slightest manner supposing that this clause 
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would have been perverted to cherish manufactures at the expense of com- 
merce and agriculture. It is evident that something more than the mere 
regulation of foreign intercourse was here meant, an encouragement to com- 
merce and manufactures, as a specific branch of industry, being here 
evidently designed. The committee, however, left nothing to the discretion 
of the legislature; they specified the manner in which this legislature 
should encourage these branches of the useful arts, namely, by securing to 
ingenious men “the exclusive right to their respective discoveries.” 
Agreeably then to the principles which we have already laid down, as to 
the interpretation of a written constitution, it follows, there being no power 
found among the enwmerated powers of Congress to warrant legislation on 
the subject of manufactures, and it being apparent that it is not “necessary 
and proper” to carry into execution any of the foregoing powers, that this 
power can not be constitutionally exercised by that body. It now only 
remains for us to examine into the motives of the authors of the Constitution, 
when they rejected the subject of manufactures, though so often proposed, 
to be fully satisfied with their conduct. As the new government could be 
organized only upon principles of perfect reciprocity, it was early perceived, 
that without an ample share of this spirit pervading the contracting parties 
all attempts to organize a general government would prove abortive. It was 
evident that while such a spirit pervaded the representatives of the different 
States, convened in convention, the proposition to invest the proposed 
government with a power to protect a branch of industry which involved 
the interest but of one half of the States, must necessarily have received but 
little encouragement from that body. Being, therefore, a local interest, it is 
not surprising that it was not deemed worthy of the consideration of those 
who were convened to organize a general government for general purposes, 
consigning all matters of local import to the local or State governments, 
Though defeated in the Convention, the advocates of domestic manufac- 
tures did not abandon hopes of yet accomplishing their objects. Two short 
years had scarcely elapsed when we beheld the rejected subject of manufac- 
tures revived. In the second law passed by the new government, purport- 
ing to be for revenue, we perceive that the advocates of this rejected interest 
at length accomplished their object; for in the preamble of the law, June Ist, 
1799, we find as follows: “‘ Whereas it is necessary for the support of 
government, for the discharge of the debts of the United States, and 
encouragement and promotion ef manufactures, that the duties be laid upon 
goods, wares, and merchandise imported,” etc, Thus, by an appeal to the 
representatives of the people of the manufacturing States assembled in Con- 
gress, the manufacturers effected that protection which they had asked in 
vain from the representatives of the States convened in convention, whose 
purpose it was, as we have seen, to limit the powers of the federal govern- 
ment in this particular. From this law, then, must we date the origin of the 
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ON A PICTURE IN A BROADWAY WINDOW. 


THE cloudless sun was fierce and high, 
Within the torrid noon-day sky ; 

It shone upon the city street, 

With all the white and vivid heat, 
That o’er some low-roofed city lies, 
Beneath the sultry Syrian skies, 

When mid-day shuts the Eastern girls, 
Their braided hair inwove with pearls, 
Within their perfumed chambers mute, 
That echo scarce the falling foot. 

Ah! they may brook the brooding heat, 
B On silken couch reclining sweet, 

While waves a slave the feath’ry fan— 
Some bright-winged bird of Hindoostan 
P Hath dropt the plumes with airy grace, 
That shadow o’er the sleeper’s face. 
But, borne by no such sweet device, 





From tropic heat to arctic ice 
We sweep alternate, never fixed, 
5 And share the pole and centre mixed. 


And, picturesque with all its heat, 
That Eastern city’s silent street— 


¥ Some caravan, arriving late, 
through the opening gate— 





} Comes slowly 
The laden camels wind along— 
} The turbaned drivers chant their song— 
The restless Arab wheels his steed, 
Impatient at their lagging speed, 
a And urges on their heavy pace 
i Unto the wished-for resting-place. 
i But o’er our city steals no hush 

From languid morning’s pallid blush, 
! Till midnight’s stars, with dewy eyes, 


Look o’er its silence from the skies. 
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We draw no pictures from the streets, 
Whereon the ceaseless sunshine beats, 
The rolling wheels—the common crowd— 
The din of life, unceasing, loud— 

The vulgar traffic, never done, 

Fill up its ways from sun to sun. 

We walked along the footways there, 
They seemed to us as hot and bare 
As are the treeless desert-sands, 
Within the heart of tropic lands ; 
Amid the sur; 


As in a dream we passed along; 


‘ throng on throng, 





The heavy air upon us weighed, 


light on countless faces played— 





nlovely faces rare and far— 
A stray light glittered like a star 
From out some deep eyes heavy fringed, 


From off some fair cheek 


S crimson tinged, 





g all untried— 
A leaf adrift upon the tide. 
But all the rest was dull and dark, 
The clay had quenched the electric spark ; 


From some young § 





No fine emotions o’er them played, 

In varying depths of light and shade ; 

No noble purpose breathed and wrought 
Beneath those brows of shadowed thought : 
The sordid means, the little ends, 

The life some noteless burial ends, 

Were written in them clear and stern, 
Whate’er the lessons th 


But lo! from out a window-licht, 





Wh ? 

y p -- 
Away! away! like some 

Hath fled the city and the crowd, 


[he rolling wheels, the clangor loud. 





© charméd picture! green and bright, 
You flood my spirit with deligh 
Your softened shadows, cool and deep, 
My soul in tranced enjoyment steep, 

i 


10ot-sore, 


As one who, weary and 
The whirling sands long toiling o’er, 

Beside the desert fountain dreams. 

rhrough his own trees the starlight gleams— 


He hears the voices of the rills, 


That leap adown his distant hills. 
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That rippling o’er its beds doth ¢ 
We almost see the plover spring 


From out the sedge on whirring \ 


r seems hl l 
Y.1 } . 
Behin 1 those hills the smoke-1 
From cots embowered in leay 


With every impulse of the he 


Upon their open features writ, 


To nature and the scene as fit 


As are the hardy sapling trees 


Upon the hill-sides in the bre« 


O magic pencil! power sublim« 


That thus can vanquish place ai 


That like Astolf 


The spirit far o’er land and deep 


Upon some cloudy wind-swept 


Or in some vale entranced f{ 


Most willi 





eet within the tid 


y's steed can swee] 
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MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT 


MEN ordinarily have but one view of government, which is 
the general or national vi Ww. Citizen and farmer are better ac- 
quainted with what is done in their own republic or kingdom, 
or village in which they 


1 . . . 
than with what is done in the icin 
States is more or less a 


reside, very citizen of the Unite: 
student of the ceneral federal government; but few men, even 
in our large cities, give the slight st attention to that close and 
individual legislation, which is known as municipal or city gov- 
ernment. We watch the President with the jealousy of 
Spanish duenna. We are too well bred. or too lazy to tinct 
what our neighbors are doing. This habit of general observa- 
tion, and of particular blindness, suggests to us the ROeeniens 
of saying a word or two in explanation of the exceeding dif- 
ficulties which accompany the administration of municiy al gov- 
ernments. 

The municipal government of Rome was a power interposed 
between the plebeian and the patrician. It arose from the 
daily nece aes s of the people; and its whole purpose was to 
protect the plebeian from the exactions and tyranny of the pa- 
trician orde : 

The municipal governments of I’rance and England, on the 
other hand, sprung not out of conflicting orders in the state, 
but out of a general chaos. ‘The wars, which desolated 
France in the middle ages, made it impossible for the great 
lords and clergy to protect all their dependencies. Particular 
towns had gradually released to. them by their 
such as ele C ting city- -ofhie rs, making intra-mural law S, and regu- 


S, rights— 


lating the ae ae of trade and ree within certain 
ry . eC rry 
limits. Thus arose the communes of France. The wars be- 


tween the English kings and their great barons resulted in a 
system of municipal franchises by royal patent; towns— 
some large, some small—-being paid for their loyalty, or bought 


ER PPO LT Me 
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over from the interest of their natural or immediate suzerain to 
that of the king, by royal charters, conveying greater or lesser 
powers. W hen the royal power established itself in France 
and England on the ruins of the feudal system, and the great 
lords disappeared as a power in the state, the antagonism was 
changed, and the municipal power brought in contact with the 
throne. 

Oambrai (in France) was the first city which constituted her- 
self a “commune.” Here the people attempted it as early as 
957. But their bishop 5 ray to Hugh the Great, who lent 
him an army, with which he reduced them to submission.* They 
attempted it again in 1024. They were again overcome; but 

early in the twelfth century they succeeded in establishing 
a communal government, which served as the model for 
all others afterwards constituted in France. At What shall I 
say?” exclaims an indignant feudal chronicler + ‘‘ concerning 
the liberty of this city? Neither bishop nor emperor may 
there levy taxes; no tribute can be exacted from her, and no 
army is permitted to approach her walls, save for the defense 
of the commune.” 

Baudri de Sarchainville, Bishop of Cambray, is reputed to 
have been the first grantor of their communal franchises. 

The Crusaders, by withdrawing the nobility toa distance and 
increasing their necessities, favored the acquisition of communal 
rights by the serfs of the towns. At this period, says Orderic 
Vitalis, “The popular community was established by the 
bishops;” and, indeed, in Picardy, among a people brave, 
headstrong, and choleric, the country also of Calvin and many 
other revolutionary spirits , the commune arose. Noyon, Beau- 
vais, and Laon, three ecclesiastical seigneuries, were the first 
communes. “Here the Church had laid the foundations of a 
powerful democracy.” + 

3rutalized as the pe ople ~ the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries were by serfdom, the establi: shment of these municipal 
governments, anomalous and isolated, in the midst of feudal 
oppression, was everywhere due to the daring of one or more 
particular citizens, “wise above their fellows;” usually, 
makers of armor or craftsmen, whose skill had first recom- 
mended them to the favor of some lord, and relieved them 
from their lowly condition. Chronicle tells us here and 
there of one of them; but the most are “unnamed demi- 


* Thierry, (Augustin,) letter xvi.; and Balderici Chron. 
+ Reme ms, + Michelet. 
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gods,” whose names are absorbed in their work—‘ the people” 
for the people are comparatively new and of late invention. 

It is clear, however, that, judged by any standards of great- 
ness, these men who originate dd munic cipal power in the bosom 
even of feud: lity and superstition, were the great men of their 
age. Without adv: antage of educ ‘ation or penny: they con- 
quered crowned king and mitred abbot. Without prese a agg 

-even, indeed, in the teeth of it —they prescribed rules of 
human action, and laws of human relationship more durable 
than the system upon which they encroached. They created 
nen out of slaves, and th people out of the men redeemed 
from the moral de basement of feudal dependency, W hat 
these men did may be seen by the comparison of their success 
with the failure of the “ Jacquerie,” and its easy dispersion by 
the Captal de Buche and the nobles. 

The same truth is salient from every succeeding era of pro- 
gress even down to our own times. 

The municipal power, once es stablished, and devised as a 
principle from generation to generation, has bred the real 
heroes of human rights and human progress. 

Every step of their on- going brought them out into antago- 
nism wit h the superior power in the state. And thus the muni- 
cipalities b mn the nurseries of free thought, and the univer- 
sities of popular education. They stood up between =e and 
serf, crown and people, and demanded shortly to be heard as 
counsel for their constituents, and a little after as arbiters and 
judge Ss, 

And what everywhere was the soul of these corporations? 
One man always! One man, no matter how born or bred, 
touched to the finer issues of hum: anity. Often failing; often 
sacrificed ; often the scapegoat of popular cowardice or rage; 
but always great and worthy to have every minute of his life, 
every thought of his heart recorded by history. 

Now, since municipal government, taking hold with one 
hand of great principles of right, and hol ling the hand of the 
people clasped in the other—standing down amongst them 
always—is intimately blended with every thought, and wish, 
and ‘want of every man in the community, the munic sipal 
man—hero-leader, if you please—who marches always with 
the people, not only to great battles, but in every skirmish, and 
lies down with them at night to talk of the day’s work, “ or 
only ruminate the morning’s danger”’—this man can fairly 
count the pulsations of the ‘people’s heart. And yet he dare 
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never let himself oTOW ~ womanish and weak” in this intimat 
knowledge of their griefs: he must at once sympathize and 
lead, be friend and general in one. 

[t seems, there fore, that a man must be really a greater man 
| inicipal leader, than to be the leader of a nation. 





He must, in effect, combine all the qualities which const I 
perfect statesman, and at the same time have all those which 
accomplisn the arbiter b tw . the interests of man ima 
in the daily affairs of life. For the creat of the « 1} 
the germ of moder} municipalities, 1 , en ho ed 
from daily experience and the smallest things up t 
fortunes of great states and empires, and the develop: of 
mighty and pervading principles 

But the perfection of every municipal gov 
attau ible by intrusting the hi ud of it with ( l- 
surate with the responsibilities of his position. Int coul 
Ty, th ; peop! } have ani tional and edueati mal fear of iving 


i 
power to their rulers. Knowing that the head of the genera] 


pore ca ; 
fovernment is beyond their reach, they are right in this 
: 7 7 ‘4 , ’ » 1 . ° ‘ : . . . 
jealousy; but they should not hesitate to intrust their munici- 
r } en 1 . ) ] , } 
pal ruler, who is for ever at their door, and for ever in theil 
i te . on . : tie : 
immediate power, with the unlimited authority which they 
] 1 ; y 
themselves possess. 
4 

ry ae 7 1 ] om 4 

lhe federal ruler has to deal generally with the er nation 
. *y1" 1 oie 1 3 "4 } 
of millions: but the municipal ruler has to deal with you and 

4 


The experien e of every age and nation is der nstrative ol 
the truth, that whoever exercises political } ris d | to 
abuse it; and conv ly, whoever is dep? l of ey nO i 
power and ‘right, is in da r of opp! and ! : 
not whether they who have | thus des) d of tl Cl 
riti ire ignored by reason of their birth, their 1 thei: 
we alth, their pov: rty, their religion, or their party prefe) 


[It is not enough that a government should be merely popular. 
It has its tasks to perform. It is founded upon the theory of 
affording protection to life and property, and its design should 
be to promote his | 1 I] 


happiness and progress of all 
thems lyves to its “happiness. whether it be a decree of the 
Swiss republic, or the imperial ukase of the Czar. 

Gove rnment, whether it 7 national or municipal, has its ob- 
ligations to discharge, and its promises to ful il. Pros) erity, 


ismondal. 
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without improvement, is insufficient: and that po 





which directs the government, is bound to give shape not only 
to its internal policy but to guard against every outward at- 

Ipt to circumsceribe its limits, or weaken the force of its iu 
risdiction. 

ee ee by the city of New-York. | 
1642, the inhabitants of N« -Amsterdam made application t 
the authorities of ictal @e deaani a nt nicipal 
l itutions similar to those of the fatherland: bu ot until 
ten years afterwards was any definite action tal when 

parate magistracy was allowed, and the town received a quasz 
incorporation under the government of “a schout, two burgo- 
masters, and five schepens.” 

The powers of these 1 were well d | with r 
pect to their judicial functi Wing juri il and 
criminal cases; but their municipal powers w ling] 
contracted, being subject to the controlling voice « Direec- 
tor-General and his Council. Still they had authority to super- 
vise the improvement of the town, to appoint their own offi- 
cers, and to make general regulations for their observance. 
Under this limited grant the city grew rapidly. G Nichols, 
on the 12th June, 1665, several months after the surrender of 
the city to the English, issued a proclamation revoking th 
orm ot government of New-York, and changin all ames 
in tyl s, forms and Ct remoni s of governme!) TT! title 
of schout, burgomasters, and shepens, thus gave place to those 
of “‘mayor, aldermen, and sheriff.” 

On the Yth ol Aucust L673 thi city was re- lL by Ne 
Dutch, and onee more the names of its ma rat were 
altered to schout, bur romast r: and he } ns, jy wers an 1 
luties “conformable to the la | statutes of tl land.” 

By the treaty of peace between England and Holland, in 
1674, the sixth article restored N w-York to | lish rule, and 
its municipal officers to the titles of mayor, alde1 n, and 
heriff.* 

“The Revolution of 1776, which so thoroughly convualsed t 
nation, in no wise disturbed the calm individuality of city gov- 
ernments: and New-York—since we have taken that for a 
type cote ia pgearibtcini nm, ~ aprenden te Brenig ote 3 


mencement of the enormous European emigrations. 
yeary and oppressed of foreign lands flocked to 


* Valentine’s History of New-York. 
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States as to a cave of Adullam, they came true-bearted, feal, 
honest, and disposed to give to the new country—that of their 
adoption—the loyal honor, affection, and patriotic adherence, 
which they were no longer able to give to their own. They 
came in grand armies, ‘and peopled our Western farm-lands 
sat our prairies. They upheld the right arm of industry, and 
‘made the desert to blossom as the rose.” But those grand 
armies, as is usual, had troops of worthless camp-followers, 
who did not adhere to the fortunes of the mass, but lounged 
in and over-populated our Atlantic cities, aes to God and 
man, abusive of both, and creative of the immense difficulty 
in the municipal government which at present exists: Of 
course in no city is “this so remarkable as in New-York. 
New-York is no longer populated by a single nationality ; 
for the number of foreign- born voters nearly equals that of the 
native-born. Now, this foreign population consists of thou- 
sands of French, Ttalis ans, and Spaniards, and of tens of 
thousands of Irish and Germans. These me n, worthy doubt- 
less in themselves, do not yet see this country and the equality 
which its constitution promises, in the same light as does the 
American born under that constitution. The y start from a 
point differing widely from the starting-point of an American. 
Too many take the words Liberty, Freedom, Equality, in their 
huge, broad, foolish sense, giving unquestionable socia "| equali- 
ty with every human being they find here. They think that 
the fact of landing upon these shores makes the 1m, not only the 
political, but the positively social equal of the best man in 
the land. Cordi iroy-clad Micky demands, once he has set 
foot upon our wharves, to have the right to enter Gen. Scott’s 
drawing-room, or to sit uninvited and by “divine right” at 
the dining-t: ible of W ashington Irving. Alexis, Johann, 
Pierre, and Giovanni, are just as bad. Too many of them 
have heard at home that this is a free and equal country; and 
they suppose that to mean, that, in the United States, unworth 
is equal to worth, vice to v irtue, merited lowliness to desery- 
edly-won grande ur, and utter incapacity to God-given and dili- 
gently-cultivated cleverness. Their error lies here—that the 
government of the United States promises and secures to them 
the thoroughly free and equal enjoyment of God's free air ; the 
liberty of person; the exercise of religion; the possession of 
property ; and every other needful po litical right. It does not 
say to them: ‘“ You, stupid peasant of the Rhine,” “ you, inex- 
perienced native of Connemara,” are entitled to come up and 
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stand side by side with my Washington and his heroes, or my 
Longfellow and his colleagues. These men, oppressed, over- 
lorded at home, come here vanreesed to bear even the lord- 
ship of popul: law. They must be tat ught that it exists, and 
that they must re spe et it, and ply unresery edly y os it. Such 
are not tthe immigrants who go to the agricultural districts, or 
to the little farms their savings m: vy purchase, where fair ¢c rops 
shall repay their industry, and w here Heaven’s blessing shall 
rest upon their homesteads. But those of whom we speak are 
the idle, vicious, and worthless, who prefer to remain in large 
cities because there, with cunning, labor may be dispensed 
with; because they find an easy carelessness in alms-givings, 
quick forgetfulness of ingratitude, heedlessness of beggars’ 
faces, and so intense a habit of occupation, on the part of the 
respectable, that the worthless and the vagabond alone have 
leisure to wander throughout the whole city, and lazily to 
gather alms more than suflicient for their sustenance. 

Besides the difficulties presented by this class of people, 
there are also those prese nted by the honorable and worthy emi- 
ed from Ireland, Germany, etc., who, whatsoever may be 
their feelings towards this coun try, can not so intimately learn 
the habits of this people ; nor, with their natural love for their 
fatherlands, be so undividedly loyal as is here r pee of 
them. We have mentioned the old Dutch and the E1 nglish, 
a very, very few of whom remain in the city, having been al- 


most blotted out by the rush of good and bad i imigra tion, 


and by the immense over-running of the city by the people of 
the Kastern States. | 

Consider, then, that New-York is Dutch, English, powerfully 
Yankee, Irish, and German, considerably Scotch, French, 
Itali in, { d 5] anish : con sider also that each of these national- 
ities has, from birth and education, its own peculiar ideas of 


ey <A ee : a 
municipal government; woul | like to see its idea carried out: 


is uproariously joyful when it is carried out, and uproariously 
. 7 . o* e ye s © ° : E a . 
anery when it is not. With this mixture of nationalities, pre- 
ae eae } e ] Fen abe ca, ene 
CGISpoOsitions, hopes, Tears and di sires, intentions and elforts at 
, a 1 7 A . . > 7 1 , 
the ballot-box, existing to a ten-fold greater degree than as 
’ 5 


here exhibited, tell us, O our friends! whether it be a hard 
or an easy thing to govern New-York ? 

The government of New-York possesses, as New-Amster- 
dam did two centuries ago, a mayor, aldermen, and sheriff. 
Only in the cood old Duteh tin es, these worthies sn oked and 
slept away meer rms of office, leaving the Governor and Cap- 
tain-General of New-Netherlands to do all their duty. 

18 , 
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A gradual uny illineness to be so } tient ha appear l in 
our day, and Mayor and Commonalt; are abs lutely « x pected 
to do somethi 1s, But under the ace mulation of time and 
legal enactments, the ‘heat and burden” of a 
functions fall upon the shoulders of the Mayor. Ifa fight oc- 


I 


curs in the street, the Mayor is expected to quell it. If the 
sid zoey | Sem - ; ‘ 1 3 sam es ‘ ‘ ] } 4 

814@-waliks are encumbered DY garbage or nulsa , J nas to 
dirs +t their 1 ‘moval. If a policeman is to be trl d., » has to 
preside. jut this is only a moiety of his duties. By the 
anomalous character of the existing charter, t Mavor of New- 


r , . . . . . 1 . e 
York is the highest criminal magistrate Known to t law. 


I 
He can sit ‘ sJ l lo } in the Over an | Termin I and in t petty 


: : 
sessions; and although the State Legislature | Lé Ly 
some of the municipal powers, it has left intact all the magiste 
" 1 . i i > . 
rial powers that were held and exercised, when the « : of 
os , = era a ‘ee : 
Recorder and Mayor were one. But, ind idently o _ he 
ca Se ee ea Pi ae 2 TS lent of th 
has legislative functions to perform. He is Presi the 
ee he Ree aa ee ee : 
Board of Supervisors and of the Sinking Fund Commissioners 
_ 1 - ie 7 . a oe . } 5 . + . ‘.* s 
—IS charged with the custody ot the real estate and Jiabilities 


of the city — is President of the Board of Health and of tl 

Health Commissioners—is ex-officio member of the Commission- 

ers of Emigration—of the Leake and Watts Orpl 
ons 


1 


LOT) } 
i 
the Sailors Snug Harb yr, the Asylum for the Reclamation of 





se a 2 “ee 
Juvenile Delinquents—of the Seamen’s Retreat, and t Asto1 
. 2 » > 9 ] } Er 
Library. One would think that the weight of these res) r 
bilities is quite enough to ‘‘crush out” the energies of a regi- 
bg 





ment of mayors: but th requirements of the office do t stop 
here. ‘| he Mayor is charet d with the re culati mn ol the stage 
° 1 1 4 ? 1° ° . >» * } 1 
lines, NAcKsS, and carts: the licensing of junk- HOps, paw ro- 
a ae ma 


kers, auctioneers, second-hand furniture dealers, emigrant run- 


C } } 1; ] ‘ | : ns 
ners, and boarding-house keepers. | s expected to 
° ’ ’ . . 
vise the « } mn < i the stl ts—to : | the 


, : : ie ; 
wharyv < t l i ‘ .S A | , LI 
city rey 1 condition of 1 yu parks ° 
and to have an eye to t! tem ¢ tio QO) 
course, | 1S, t| > { i to | t 
count S L ¢ ( k h a are ! l G j 
Ssury. 

Such, in brief, are the duties of the chief municipal 1 
trate of New-York luties ten times m oO} 
of the President and all his heads of departments. Such, in 
brief. ar » ob] hich devolve 1 {| ( 








1855. | 


Our Tre of Liberty. 


officer of a municipal government in the United Stat 


the impartial reader must 


admit that he who 1s con 
such a task is 





ly SA ( 
Our 1 father ll 
rhe brave old O ! 
t] rest | h tl i 
Watered by d ( n 
All that I rd 
Ch I l ( iven 
Freemen! 1 y ) l that tree 
Keep its foliage « bright 
Never let i pra hes be 
Darke by the birds of nig} 


7 ar 
[rue the hearts who t ther 
I } ed bet 
Which s ) 3 ] i bear 
) ] t I 
I] 
Px Li } ( | 


competent for any other the people may 
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LITERARY NOTICES 





The Life and e se Writis gs of Geo ge Lippard. With a portrait, a d fac-simile 
of a portion of a letter written during his illness. New-York: H. H. Randall. 





Tis book, however well intentioned, is a very indifferent memorial to Lippard. 
It will not commend itself to the library, and will only serve the purposes of & 
transitory half-hour. It is very little, if any thing more than a kind of review 
article with disjointed extracts from his writings—episodes, to be sure, of much 
power, and evincing great poetic prose capacity, much passionate denunciation of 
wrong, much philosophical meditation on right; but still there is a fecling of dis- 
a prsi predominant after you have closed th » book, This feeling is not with 


the subjec y but the maiter and manner of the work. It is floridly, tl t som 
points very effectively, and at all points good-1 lly and appreci en. 
When such a ‘each was on the fapis, why did sf ds Philad ind 








New-York contribute the necessary sketches of various points of his lif 
their society, as Margaret Fuller's friends did, and some one edit and weave them 
into a judicious and sterling biography? Thus a gratifying testimonial to his lite- 
rary and social hours would have been raised worthy alike his friends and the 
subject. It was announced some time since that Mr. Chauncey Burr would publish 
the life and letters of the deceased ®omancist, and we are disappointed that this 
disjointed series of pa per s is given us instead. Augustus Duganne, John Savage, 
toss Wallace, - H. Stoddard, and others could fill pleasant spaces in the New- 
York story of his li i t 1 { 
Where is Mr. Bu rr’s volume 

Had George Lippard been born in Germany, he would be talked of as a Hofl- 





terary labors 





mann or Wicland for the wierd and metaphysical character of ic of his romances. 
In addition to those yneracies, he had another, to which his style, plot 1 
i neracies, he h iother, } ] 
dramatis persone were but the tools; and that was his patriotism. The writer of y 


the book before us says truly: “No man living has done more to vindicate the 


glory of our early statesmen and soldiers, and awake a spirit of patriotism in the 
popular heart. Many men have stirred up a temp tement 1 tempestu- 


ous, perhaps, than Lippard ever did. He worked silently. He was in heart and 
soul an author. * * * Lippard wrote and spoke because his deep, earnest 


soul was in his work. He adored his country. He hated, passionately hated, 
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to sketch the life of that remarkable man; his youthful dreams and startling 
struggles; his early journalistic career on the Philadelphia Daily Spirit of the 
Times, under I. 8. Du Solle’s editorship; his wit, sarcasm, and readiness there ; his 
plunge into authorship, and the wonderful success of his books. We can not 
dwell upon those points, and can barely indicate the domestic misf in the 
death of those dear to him, his continued struggles, amiability, fearlessness, and 
devotion to the cause of labor and the poor, until, wrecked in body, he drifted into 
the next world in February, 1854. When, in his last illness, two “ spiri 
called on him, one of them brought a bottle of medicine, which she said had been 





presented by the spirit for him. Lippard, pointing to a small bust of Christ on the 
mantel-piece, said: “ That’s the Spirit I believe in.” This was thoroughly charac- 


teristic of the life and the labors of the man. The reader who is not acquainted 
with Lippard’s life will find much to interest him in this book, which, if it scarcely 
does justice to Lippard, will not do him injustice, save in the wretched wood-cut 


prefixed to it. 


Olie; or, the Old West Room. By L. M. M. New-York: Mason Brothers, 23 

Park Row, 525 pp. 

WE are in unhappy ignorance of the authorship of the pleasant volume before 
us; we are nevertheless confident that ‘“Olie” must add to the estimation in 
which he or she is held by the public. The writer who can lure a few of his fel- 
low-mortals from the bustle and the strife, and the wear and tear of r¢ — Ss es 
ence; who can plant them in his own quiet arm-chair, and think a little for them 
go easily and so cosily that they shall fancy his th ah ts to be a own solilo- 
quies; who can carry them off from the engrossing present to the “old farm- 
house” and the “sky-parlor,” carrying them ale: meanwhile to the fullness of 
youth, or forsvard to the repose of age; who can peel off, here and there, the 
rind that grows ever thickening over the human heart; the writer who can do this 
—I. M. M. does it—shall be welcomed to a place in our regards, and cordially 
recommended to our readers’ bookshelves. 


The Papal Conspiracy Exposed, and Prot stantism Defended in the Light of His- 
tory, Reason, and Scripture, New-York: M. W. Dodd. 

In the book before us, Mr. Beecher arraigns the Papacy as a conspiracy against 
God and the most precious interests of man. He summons her before the enlight- 
ened public of America. He calls on history to testify; and every sentence on the 
silent lips of her history, according to this writer, is eloquent of her wrongs. He 

alls on reason; and reason, he aflirms, condemns her. He calls. on Scripture; 
and Scripture, according to Mr. Beecher, anathematizes her. The book is just 
what its title implies. It aims to show that the Papacy has been, and is at this 
hour, the most bitter, the most subtle, merciless, and unrelenting foe, Argus-eyed 
and Briarian-armed—ever struggling against the advancement of the race. It 
claims that it is a virus, which is gradually permeating tho veins of our social sys- 
tem; quiet, that its progress may be the more certain; and soothing only that it 
may tho more effectually destroy. It destroys the true foundation of virtue, in 











erder that it may erect one on which itself o in that there ar » moral 
listinctions it does not reverse, when its own end is to b lvanced, or its own in- 
terest at stake. Theft, says Mr. Beecher, is a virtue—when you steal for the 











lesire for its commission goes into the treasury of the Church; and there is no 
abomi nin theu 1 to murd that it has not tolerated. 
ENTERTAINMENT. 

Mrs. G1 fave ly known to American and Lo1 3 Miss 
: 1d l 18 ( N -¥ out to Zi 
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